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results, 
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Ft Correcting 
q a WRONG Impression 


UE to recent newspaper notices regard- 
D ing the appointment of C. W. Collier as 

advertising manager of Kline’s, many 
people have erroneously gained the impression 
that the Collier Advertising Company has 
been discontinued. 


C. W. Collier is a brother of our Presi- 
dent, Geo. B. Collier, but has never been as- 
sociated with this organization in any part 
whatsoever. 


We are better prepared than ever to 
give all classes of advertisers quick 
i 


sales-producing service in writing news- 
bh paper advertisements, direct publicity 
ip campaigns and placing advertising in 
all local and foreign mediums. 
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: | Advertising Co. 
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Real Economy 


When you use the telephone 
for out of town service you 
are practicing real economy. 


The telephone conserves your 
time for other business and 
its cost is but a small fraction 
of the cost of a personal 
journey. 


Every Bell Telephone is a 
Long Distance Telephone. 


The Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Company 
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You Too 
Will Like 
“The Cleanest Laundry” 


Lindell 1695 Delmar 1144 
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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 
Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 
Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Mr. Lamm’s Fool Canvass 


PON no other theory than that the cent per 
cent money sharks of this State are financing 


the Republican campaign can the attacks upon 
Col. Fred Gardner’s land bank measure be explained. 
Surely the farmers cannot be won to the support 
of Mr. Lamm by his denunciation of a proposal to 
enable the farmer to borrow money for improve- 
ments or land purchase at low rates on long time. 
Surely, again, no farmer is fool enough to believe 
that the exemption of land bank mortgages for 
taxation is a step towards confiscation of his land. 
Surely a measure that encourages farm ownership 
and leaves the owner in possession of the unearned 
increment has no relation whatever to the Single 
Tax. Denunciation of the land bank as a Single 
Tax measure displays as little knowledge of banking 
as of Single Tax. If Col. Gardner and his land 
bank proposal should be beaten, the only people in 
Missouri who would have reason to rejoice would 
be the rural usurers who keep the farmers in debt 
by the exaction of rates of interest that bleed the 
farmer white. The Republican opponent of Col. 
Gardner does not want the Missouri farmer to have 
any credit facilities that will free him from the ex- 
actions of the money-lender. Mr. Lamm prefers a 
population of farm tenants to a population of farm 
owners. The more rent and interest the farmer has 
to pay, the better Mr. Lamm is pleased. Col. Gard- 
ner is the farmer’s enemy because he proposes a way 
to save the farmer from being eaten up by interest 
and rent. The more the farmer has to give up of 
the product of his labor, the better the farmer is off, 
according to Mr. Lamm. The way to help the farm- 
er as a business man, to hear Mr. Lamm talk, is to 
constrict and minimize his credit. This is good doc- 
trine from the point of view of the loan shark, but 
of no one else. As for the general campaign against 
Col. Gardner, it is weaker than the drive against the 
land bank scheme. The Republican candidate for 
governor may rail at the past administration of state 
affairs, but all Missouri knows that Col. Gardner 
was nominated because as a business man and a man 
outside the political machine, he made his campaign 
for the nomination on the declaration that he would 
give the state a business and a non-political admin- 
istration. It is known that Col. Gardner is not the 
choice of the old gang of the Democratic party. It 
is known that he was nominated by the people solely 
because he pledged himself to put an end to the 
maladministration of the commonwealth. Yet Re- 
publican Candidate Lamm blames Col. Gardner for 
things against which Col. Gardner’s nomination is a 
powerful protest. The Democracy itself has rebuked 
those who were incompetent, if. not corrupt. The 
candidacy of Col. Gardner is such a rebuke. Candi- 
date Lamm is beating a dead horse when he goes 
over the past sins of the party in power in this state. 
The only new thing that Mr. Lamm has injected into 
the campaign is the charge that Col. Gardner is a 
Single Taxer in disguise. Col. Gardner is no more a 
Single Taxer than Col. Roosevelt is an I. W. W. 
His land bank measure is defensible on the same 
grounds that justify the National rural credits bill. 
The Gardner land bank bill was approved by the 
Republicans in the Missouri Legislature. The Re- 


publican candidate for Governor now denounces it 
as an iniquity. Republicans clamor for a business ad- 
ministration of the state. They denounce the busi- 
ness man candidate for governor. The Republicans 
proclaim a desire to help business. Their lawyer- 
candidate for governor opposes with all his power 
a measure to put the farmer on a business basis as 
to credit. He wants the farmer to continue to pay 
exorbitant interest on his loans and wants to pre- 
vent the farmer’s escape from the tribute of rent 
to the landlord. If Mr. Lamm had his way the Mis- 
souri farmer would be a peon. It is inconceivable 
that the people of this State should vote Mr. Lamm 
into the Governorship. Col. Gardner will be elected 
by such a majority as will make Mr. Lamm realize 
that he has been running backward. 


te 


Senator Reed and Mr. Dickey 


~~ 


THERE is a man named Walter S. Dickey, who 
thinks he is running for United States Senator from 
Missouri against Senator James A. Reed. Mr. 
Dickey is a multi-millionaire and that is all that can 
be said for him. He has no claim upon the office 
except that he wants it. Senator Reed is a thinker 
and a doer. He is not a mere politician who 
obeys the party whip. He was not afraid to stand 
up for his own opinion against the President on im- 
portant measures. In every case where he made 
such a stand he helped to perfect the legislation in 
the matter of such detail as he found fault with. 
Senator Reed has acted like a statesman. He has 
taken his place in the upper house with the ablest 
men of both parties. He has done honor to Missouri, 
even as Missouri has honored him. Should such a 
man be displaced to make room for a mere million- 
aire who would acquire a toga as he does a new 
limousine? Mr. Dickey’s candidacy is a joke, in 
Missouri. This state is not electing a member to a 
swell club to represent the special interest of wealth. 
Neither is it electing a demagogue, for Senator Reed 
showed by his course on the Federal Reserve Act 
that he was not out to lynch the banking system. 
Missouri will vote for the Democrat who would not 
take instructions from McAdoo, for the Democrat 
who would not be coerced into confirming appointees 
he did not deem worthy of approval. Senator Reed 
in his first term has won a distinguished reputation 
not only on the floor but in the committee room. 
His work has been even more eloquent than his 
words. And opposed to him is only a person who 
has accumulated great gobs of money through his 
possession of a sewer-pipe cinch. 

J 2. 
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THE trouble about Mr. Hughes’ candidacy for 
President is that his election would be buying a pig 
in a poke. He has not announced a policy as to any- 
thing. 

% % 


Submarines at Our Door 


GERMAN submarine activity outside the three-mile 
limit on our eastern coast appears to have been car- 
ried on in conformity with the law of nations. There 
is nothing to show that any Allies’ ships were sunk 
without warning or any American lives taken in il- 
legal frightfulness. Those who cry out that the sub- 
marines are conducting a blockade of our ports are 
not justified by any facts now at hand. Except in 
the minds of fanatical partisans of the Allies, there 
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is nothing that seriously threatens a rupture of this 
country’s relations with Germany. It is an accident 
of war, so far as we are concerned, that the pres- 
ence of German submarines in the open sea off our 
coast operates to prevent the sailing of merchant 
ships belonging to the Powers with which Germany 
is at war. Our trade is not more interfered with 
than the commerce of Holland and Denmark is ob- 
structed by the operations of the British navy in the 
North Sea. For a long time British warships hover- 
ed outside the three-mile limit to capture or sink 
any German ships that might attempt to sail from 
our ports. That was as much a blockade of our 
ports as the presence of the German U-boats. Our 
protests to the British Government against its. war- 
ship patrol were of no avail. The Germans are 
scting strictly within their rights. They have done 
nothing in violation of this Government's demand 
that warfare at sea be carried on according to the 
rules of war established before the present conflict 
began. It will be time enough to begin working up 
another orgy of anti-Teutonic agitation when we 
find out that the Germans have been operating from 
an American base or have contravened the code of 
law and humanity. One need not be a pro-German 
to admire the resourcefulness and courage of the 
commanders and men of the undersea boats. Their 
achievement is not to be underestimated. There is 
no doubt that they have paralyzed shipping of sup- 
plies to the Allies and that the paralysis will continue 
until there is assurance that the Allied warships have 
driven off, captured or sunk the submarines. Re- 
ports of late show that the destruction of Allies’ ton- 
nage by submarine operations has reached propor- 
tions that seriously worry the British Admiralty. 
With that the United States has no concern, so long 
as the work proceeds legally. Germany has as much 
right to try to starve the Allies as the Allies have 
to try to starve Germany. Neutrals may suffer, but 
they have no redress. And we suffer less than other 
neutrals only because we have been out of range. 
We are not subjected to such drastic supervision as 
England exercises over shipments into Holland and 
Denmark and Norway and Sweden through the 
Overseas Trust, although the British blacklisting of 
American firms was a step in that direction. The 
war is brought close home to us by the German sub- 
marines. Now that this is so, perhaps there will be 
fewer people insisting that we ought to get into the 
war on one side or the other. There does not seem 
to be anything the United States can do to facilitate 
the early resumption of Allied shipping and the 
presence of submarines in the offing means that 
even American ships will have no unhampered opera- 
tion in carrying contraband of war. Mr. Balfour 
said a short time ago that the recent discontinuance 
of submarine operations by Germany was due not 
to regard for law or humanity, but to a shortage of 
submarines. If the shortage has been made up in 
accordance with the general idea of German efficiency 
and there are dozens of U-boats lurking along the 
ocean lanes leading to [England and France and Italy, 
the havoc that may be wrought on Allies’ commerce 
is incalculable. If Allies’ ships do not dare to sail 
from our ports we shall have vast quantities of sup- 
plies on our hands undeliverable. There may be a 
sudden slump in railroad and manufacturing business 
and of course there will be a slump on the stock ex- 
change. Some people who have been making money 
out of the war will begin to lose money, but that is 
none of Germany’s affair. She is out to cut off the 
Allies’ supplies, chiefly Great Britain’s, as the Allies 
have been cutting off hers. It is up to Great Britain, 
mistress of the seas, to save herself and to remove 
the submarine obstacles to the shipping of our 
products to herself and her allies. To do this she 
may have to use enough ships to weaken the patrol 
in the North Sea and thus let the German Fleet out 
of the bottle. It is not improbable that the British 


Admiralty has made some preparations to deal with 


the condition presented by the submarining along 
our coast. As Premier Asquith would say, we must 
“wait and see.” Certain it is that President Wilson 
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will not bar German submarines from our ports as 
Great Britain has requested, and that Germany’s 
renewal of submarine warfare will have to be con- 
ducted in accordance with her promise to this coun- 
try to abandon the principle of unmitigated schreck- 
lichkeit. 
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Where Wilson Comes In 

Mr. JEREMIAH O’LEAry, who has a severe running 
off of the mouth, wants President Wilson to declare 
war on Great Britain. Col. Roosevelt wants war 
with Germany. Both men are for Hughes for Pres- 
ident. With the support of the pro-German and the 
pro-Allies concentrated upon the former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the un- 
fortunate Woodrow Wilson will have to rest content 
with the support of pro-Americans. 
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Hearst's Dilemma 
UnuHappy Mr. William Randolph Hearst! He has 
not yet been able by taking counsel with himself to 
determine whom he dislikes most—Wilson’ or 
Hughes. But Mrs. Hearst prefers Wilson. Which 
shows that she is truly her distinguished husband’s 
hetter half. 
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Progress in Mexico 

Tue Christian Science Monitor prints an official 
statement of things done by the Constitutionalist 
government in Mexico. Agrarian commissions are 
at work in various states in accordance with the 
comprehensive plan announced two years ago. Com- 
munity lands are being restored to their rightful 
owners, and those desiring tracts for cultivation are 
fast receiving them. Peonage has been destroyed 
by a law limiting the debt of any laborer, and an- 
other wiping it out, whether liquidated or not, after 
a certain period. The eight-hour day has been de- 
creed, and laborers in shop or factory must be paid 
for overtime. A minimum wage law has ended the 
hiring of laborers for a pittance of a few centavos 
daily. Unions have for the first time been recognized 
and even encouraged. Decrees have been promul- 
gated governing the exploitation of mineral, forest, 
and other resources to prevent monopolies. Taxa- 
tion has been equalized, thousands of new schools 
have been established, and amnesty is gradually being 
granted the opponents of the Government. Upon 
this the New York Evening Post comments thus: 
“The Carranza Government may in some of these 
matters be speaking of things as though almost ac- 
complished which it has merely set afoot and which 
will be difficult to push through; but, allowing for 
this, the statement holds out the hope of a new and 
better Mexico.” At the least, is not the programme 
better than the war into which some people want to 
drive us and Mexico? Lut perhaps the war is 
wanted to stop such things! 
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The Land Question in Lowa 


Ar a recent meeting of the Commercial Exchange 
in Burlington, Iowa, State Representative Jamison 
read a paper dealing with farm lands in Iowa. He 
took his facts from the agricultural bulletin of the 
1915 farm census of lowa. It appears that the farm 
land of Iowa, like the farm land of Missouri, Texas, 
Oklahoma and other states, is coming rapidly into 
the charge of tenants. The rate of increase in Iowa 
is almost 1 per cent a year. The ordinary lease in 
Iowa is for two years. Ten years ago 33.9 per cent 
of the farm population were renters cultivating 40.1 
per cent of the total acreage; in 1915 there were 41 
per cent tilling 48.4 per cent of the total. In other 
words, almost half the state is already under lease, 
and all who have studied results of production unite 
in the opinion that the productivity of the soil de- 
creases as a rule when the farmer has only a tem- 
porary interest in its care. Mr, Jamison went into 


details as to the showing in various counties. Des 
Moines county leasings are below the average, being 
only 93,157 acres out of a total of 231,925, or 41.3 
per cent, and nearly all the counties in the eastern 
half of the state also are below the average. In 
the First district (seven counties), 40 per cent of 
the acreage is rented. On the contrary, the western 
half runs above, and it is in the northwestern part 
that Iowa land values are most notoriously inflated. 
In the thirteen counties making up the Eleventh 
congressional district, which is the northwest 
corner, 1,923,759 acres are farmed by their owners 
and 2,725,241 acres under lease, or 58.6 per cent. In 
the Tenth district (fourteen counties) lying next 
to it on the east, the totals are 2,172,706 acres farmed 
by owners and 2,733,375 acres by renters, or 55.7 
per cent. In the Ninth district (nine counties), sit- 
uated south of both, the proportion of rented land 
is 51.3 per.cent. The county having the greatest 
proportion of renters is Cherokee, where there are 
123,131 acres farmed by owners against 226,957 by 
renters, the latter being almost over 64.8 per cent of 
the total, or almost two to one. So there is a land 
question of proportions in prosperous Iowa. It is 
becoming acute. The United States Census of 1910 
states that in the’ ten preceding years Iowa farm 
lands increased $1,500,000,000, while the increase in 
the value of buildings was only $215,000,c00, and 
live stock and implement values rose $150,000,000, or 
one-tenth the increase in lanés. Mr. Jamison says: 
“The mounting values make it next to impossible 
for young men without large capital to own their 
farms, and if no change is brought about Iowa will 
rapidly approach the condition of England and Ire- 
land, and an American equivalent of the foreign 
land aristocracy will be in existence in a not dis- 
tant future.” What’s the remedy? The one that 
was begun upon in Great Britain before the war: 
tax out of the land values the increment upon which 
the landlords fatten. Destroy the speculative value 
in land that keeps it from the poor man. Free the 
land of Iowa for the people of Iowa. 
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Sea Power 
VERY impressive is the news that so and so many 
British ships have been torpedoed and sunk; but 
more impressive is the fact that there is not a Ger- 
man or Austrian ship on all the world’s wide waters 
to be sunk. 


Raymond Robins 


Or all the spectacles of the present Presidential 
campaign, the most paralyzing is that of Raymond 
Robins stumping for Hughes. Robins, organizer of 
a scrubwomen’s trade union, Single Taxer, the once 
high hope of the people of Illinois against Roger 
Sullivan and Sherman! And the things he is say- 
ing! For instance, that the people will have to pay 
the increased pay of the trainmen under the Adam- 
son Law. As if the people don’t pay for everything 
so long as privilege controls the jobs by controlling 
the land. Or that he distrusts the Southern in- 
fluence in the Democratic party. Did that influence 
prevent Wilson’s forcing through the Child Labor 
law, or the exemption of farmers’ organizations and 
trade unions from the operation of the Anti-Trust 
law? Raymond Robins is almost a subject for an- 
other poem like Whittier’s “Ichabod.” But, no: he is 
lured from his firm footing in economics and philos- 
ophy by the glamour of his friend Col. Roosevelt. 
He has more faith in his friend than in his own con- 
victions. The charm of a personality has perverted 
his faith. Greater love than this hath no man, 
that he will ditch the principles of a lifetime to fol- 
low a friend. It is to grieve for Raymond Robins, 
not to condemn him. 


The President and Conservation 


In the interest of truth, Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
should qualify his attacks upon President Wilson 
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He does not 
stress the facts fairly. He might easily have given 


for alleged betrayal of conservation. 


more prominence to such true conservation meas- 
ures as the Alaska Railroad bill, the bill assuring 
government control of coal lands in Alaska, and the 
President’s veto of the bill opening national forest 
lands to occupation. The New York Nation, a 
paper as yet “on the fence” in this presidential cam- 
paign, calls him down for his assertion that the 
Shields bill is ‘indefensible,’ and that it “gives 
away the public water powers forever and for noth- 
ing.” It calls Mr. Pinchot’s attention to the fact 
that the Shields bill was endorsed by the National 
Conservation Congress last May, by a vote of 116 
to 39, and far from giving away our water power 
cn navigable streams, it provides that after fifty 
years the Government may take over plants at actual 
yaluation—and it has been repeatedly shown that 
capital will develop little water power unless assured 
a fifty years’ tenure. Furthermore, Mr. Pinchot 
suppresses some of the truth in his remarks upon 
the Ferris bill, for which a senate bill is offered 
as a substitute. The President indorsed the Ferris 
bill, which Mr. Pinchot approved, but the Ferris 
bill and the senate bill are still subject to confer- 
ence, the result of which cannot be judged until it 
is known. While the reorganization of the Reclama- 
tion Service is not an act deserving praise, there 
are other deeds worthy of indorsement by all honest 
conservationists; opening more national parks, the 
execution of the Enlarged Homestead act, and 
the better protection of Indian oil and mineral lands. 
Mr. Pinchot sees a few small failures and does not 
see a long list of achievements in conservation. 
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Twenty new school buildings are needed in St. 
Louis to provide for present and immediate future 
needs of the children. Vote for the school bonds. 
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Rebuild the C. B.C. 

Ix its fifty years of operation the Christian Broth- 
ers College, the buildings of which were destroyed 
by fire last week, has given to the upbuilding of St. 
Louis an army of men of intellectual and moral 
power. They have energized every department of 
activity in the community. For what the efforts 
of these men accomplished for the city, it is fitting 
that the citizens should make return in contributions 
to the fund for rebuilding the college structure. The 
Christian Brothers are financially distressed. They 
need all the assistance they can get that their glorious 
educational work may not suffer severe impairment. 
Give! 


oh of 
Was It Manslaughter? 


Dip the Fire Chief of St. Louis drive firemen with 
curses and blows to work in the ruins of the Chris- 
tian Brothers College when those ruins were plainly 
unsafe and thus sacrifice the lives of his sub- 
ordinates? There is strong testimony that he did, 
though he enters a vigorous denial and says that the 
stories of his violent panic and brutality have been 
framed up against him by political enemies. That 
the Chief’s enemies would disgrace and destroy him 
by fastening upon him the responsibility for the 
deaths of his men seems improbable—more improb- 
able, at least, than that he should have actually lost 
his head and driven men to destruction under crum- 
bling walls. If the Fire Chief cannot definitely clear 
himself of the terrible accusation his usefulness in 
the position is gone. 

oe 
No Good 

THE proposed Constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing Prohibition in Missouri is clearly, explicitly 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 
It proposes to prevent the shipment of liquor into 
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the State. Only Congress can regulate commerce 
between the States. Even if all Missourians should 
vote for the amendment, Missouri has no right to 
set up an embargo against her sister states. The 
Prohibition amendment will not be worth the paper 
it is written on, even if the people of Missouri 
adopt it—which they will not. 
ot of 
Mayoralty Timber 

As I have said before, it is a good time now to 
begin thinking of good candidates for Mayor to be 
voted on next April. It seems that the people are 
not much interested in the rumored, tentative can- 
didacies of certain politicians, who may be good 
men or may not. What the people would like is to 
see some men nominated who have primarily other 
than partisan recommendations for the position. I 
have heard talk in favor of nominating Mr. Thomas 
Rodgers, who tried to put the merit system into 
effect in civic appointments to city position and was 
eliminated because he would not relax the rules for 
examination. Another man who is much in the thought 
of men who would like to see an administration of 
ideas and ideals, is Mr. John H. Gundlach. His 
public services as President of the old City Council 
are well remembered. His work for the Pageant 
contributed largely to its success and he is an energiz- 
ing factor in a dozen different civic movements. 
Probably the big special interests would not favor 
his nomination, but the driving forces of progressive- 
ness in municipal affairs would incline to favor him. 
These two men are cited as examples of the kind 
of candidates I have in mind. They are both Re- 
publicans. There may be other possibilities, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, to consider in this connection, 
later. St. Louis needs and wants a Mayor who will 
not stick to the old political lines of action. 
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The Episcopal Convention 

Tuis week the general convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America meets in St. 
Louis. One thing we must remember concerning 
this church is that it has led all others in the mat- 
ter of what is called social service. It has fostered 
works for the bettering of those conditions of liv- 
ing here, which are too often occluded in the 
concentration of other churches on concern for the 
hereafter. If it has dealt with symptoms rather 
than causes of social maladies, it has been walking 
in the same darkness as other institutions devoted 
io what they call the uplift. It has not effected 
a fusion of spirituality and economic knowledge. 
It has tried to help in a somewhat aristocratic fash- 
ion, but it has felt the urge to help long before other 
communions and it has accomplished much within 
the limitations of its mundane vision. But if it had 
done nothing more than give to American life such 
exemplars of strong and beautiful character as the 
late ‘Phillips Brooks and Daniel Tuttle, bishop of 
Missouri, it would be abundantly justified in its 
works. The churches must go more and more 
into the secular labor of world-betterment, and that 
the realization of this is felt in all religious bodies 
is shown conspicuously in the comment by Mrs. 
Margaret B. Downing, in this issue of the Mtrkor, 
upon the manifestation of the will to social meliora- 
tion by the representation of the laity in the recent 
Charity Conference of the Roman Catholic church 
at Washington. The deeper the churches go in their 
work, the surer it is they will learn that largess 
and alms are no cure for social ills. They must 
work for justice, for the restoration of the earth 
to all men and the assurance to each man of the 
full product of his labor. That is the only way 
to save men, whether in time or eternity. Such a 
faith issuing in good works is a force spiritual as 
well as material. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America feels its stirring under its somewhat 
aristocratic forms, but all churches must feel it more 
before they can give effective combat to the power 
of Sin, begotten of the incestuous marriage of Greed 
and Poverty. , 








What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 


NINTH ARTICLE. 


E have not yet discovered exactly what the 
WV Great War is about. So President Wilson 
said, anyhow, at Omaha the other day. I’m 
sure it is not about anything so worth while as a 
war that nearly came off in 1821. It was about a 
bit of Beauty—the statue of the Venus of Milo, 
and you can read all the story in “Venus: An 
Archaeological Study,” by Dr. Paul Carus—a man 
all too little known—published by The Open Court 
Company, Chicago. We all know the statue in re- 
productions. I am told that when the Germans were 
sweeping on to Paris, before they were stopped at 
the Marne, the French authorities took the statue 
from the Louvre and hid it in a secret place. The 
statue was found on the Island of Melos, one of 
the Cyclandes, the last possession of Athens. It was 
found in a cave near Castro, the island capital, by 
Yorgos Bottonis and his son, Antonio. It was in 
two pieces. It was offered by a Reverend Oiconomos 
to the French Consul for 20,000 francs. In due 
time a ship was sent for it, an ensign went ashore 
and saw it, but did not get it. Later it was offered 
for 1,200 francs and the French Minister sent Count 
Marcellus for the work of art. Meanwhile it had 
been sold for 4,800 francs to one Nikolai Morusi, 
put aboard a brig and started to Constantinople. 
The French protested that they owned it. They 
would not let the brig leave the harbor. Cutlasses 
were drawn and flashed. It is said even that some 
blood was drawn; in any event, the Venus was 
bought for 6,000 francs, put on a French warship 
and delivered at the Louvre in February, 1821. There 
was a narrow escape from a possible war with 
Turkey. The casus belli was the most beautiful 
thing in the world, as worth fighting for as Helen. 
That would have been a war for the poets. 


Upon this incident Dr. Carus has built a book that 
makes you wonder what history is worth. For 
the story of the little fight is denied, and there is 
no agreement among the records as to the state in 
which the statue was found, as to what the statue was 
when originally completed. Did Venus hold the apple 
of Melos, or a mirror, or a child? No one knows 
positively. “Melos” means apple; therefore, it is as- 
sumed she was holding an apple and that the sculp- 
ture had to with the judgment of Paris. Some 
authorities even say that the statue is not of Venus 
at all. Moreover, there are different accounts as to 
the inscription upon the plinta. All these matters 
Dr. Carus entertainingly sets forth, with many il- 
lustrations of the statue. Different artists have 
drawn it differently. Altogether, the provenance of 
the work of art is confused. Nothing is known of 
the sculptor. Some think it is a copy of a work 
by Phidias. But all the world knows it is a thing of 
rare beauty. If there is any more beautiful thing in 
ancient sculpture it is possibly the Winged Victory. 
The generally accepted explanation of the statue is 
that it represents Venus surprised at the bath, the 
right hand supporting a garment falling from loins 
to feet. It may interest the ladies to know that the 
ears are pierced and may have held pendants. Read- 
ing the different stories about the condition of the 
sculpture when found, one suspects that the French 
or the Turks may have broken the statue in handling 
it. Indeed it is exasperating to realize that so many 
important points about an object of such interest 
should be in dispute between intelligent men who 
studied it within a short time of its discovery. Noth- 
ing better exemplifies the fallibility of human testi- 
mony. Only upon its calm loveliness is opinion 
unanimous. The photographic plates in the volume 
testify to this abundantly. For the rest Dr. Carus 
deals with the phases of the Venus myth—the ideal- 
ization of beauty and, until the decadence of Greek 
art, purity and the glory of womanliness, whether 
in virginity or maternity. Dr. Carus traces the idea 
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back into the remote antiquity of Egypt, with many 
a lament over the ruin of classical beauty in the 
fanatic outbursts of early Christianity. Those inter- 
ested in archaeology will find the book a delightful 
thing. And really if there was not that fight between 
French and Turks over the world’s most admired 
piece of classical treasure trove, there should have 
been. It is so much more poetical that men should 
fight for Love and Beauty than for Trade. 
% 

We have all read Prof. Simon N., 

Sociology and Finance and other more or less dismal 


Patten upon 
subjects. He is very impressive in that field. But 
he should not write about poetry—nor should he 
write poetry. I have been reading his book, “Advent 
Songs: A Revision of Old Hymns to Meet Modern 
Needs” (B. W. Huebsch, New York). Unless you 
have well in your mind some of the most famous 
hymns, and Prof, Patten’s new versions before you, 
you can’t realize the fatuity of his sacrilegious per- 
The professor is terribly serious about 
what he has done. Almost, in spite of that, his 
performance is comic. He has set out to eliminate 
all references in these old hymns to war, depravity 
and woe. For the ideas that are dwelt upon by the 
hymnodists he would substitute the ideas of the 
contemporary sociologer and uplifter. Those mod- 
ern ideas may be all right. Indeed, with most of 
them I am in sympathy, but when they are cast in 
the forms of the popular hymns the effect is of some- 
thing patently insincere. The sociologic lingo makes 
the result seem like parody. What he has done to 
Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” Heber’s ‘The 
Son of God Goes Forth to War,” Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” even Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God,” is an unparalleled literary atrocity. For 
instance where Heber wrote “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty,” Prof. Patten amends, “Holy, holy, 
holy, Creative Energy.” Now someone may some 
day write such a poem to “Creative Energy” as 
Shelley wrote in his Hymn to “Intellectual Beauty,” 
but Prof. Patten is no Shelley. Here is what the 
good Bishop Heber wrote: 


formance. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Early inthe morning our song shall rise to Thee; 
Holy, Holy, Holy! Merciful and Mighty! 

God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 

And here is the way Prof. Patten rewrites it: 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Creative Energy! 
Earth and sky and heav’n show forth Thy will 
and honor Thee; 
Holy, Holy, Holy, wonderful in beauty, 

All else surpassing are humanity! 

But it is too painful to multiply examples of the 
pundit’s profanation. It is even more painful to 
read the essay with which he prefaces his new 
versions. This preface indicates that he does not 
understand what poetry is—or rather it illustrates 
how a man who does know what poetry is can get 
his mind twisted by a fixed idea, if that be not a 
mixed metaphor. He knows that the hold the old 
hymns have upon us comes of associated memories 
around old ideas, that metaphors and similes drawn 
from battle and sin and a materialistically conceived 
heaven and troops of cherubim and seraphim and 
all that, have power over and charm upon our minds 
through their association with Christian ideals. They 
are a sort of convention, they are hymnodic proper- 
ties that have meanings appealing to our highest as- 
pirations. But he thinks we have gone beyond those 
ideas and ideals. He says we do not fight Satan, 
but we do fight mosquitoes and microbes. We do 
not conceive of purification by blood atonement. Not 
at all. We idealize sanitation, drainage. We should 
have a new poetry dealing with the ideas of tenement 
house commissions, short ballot committees, civic 
leagues, the minimum wage and so forth. Perhaps 
we should and shall. Vachel Lindsay has written a 
real Single Tax poem. There’s a world of “uplift” 
in “Spoon River Anthology” and Witter Bynner 
has done fine woman suffrage verse. But that is 


different from reshaping the hymns of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers into doggerel that sub- 
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stitutes for old, venerated, beloved conceptions the 
jargon of subjects not yet hallowed into such con- 
notations of thought and feeling as arouse our emo- 
tions at the mere mention. Doubtless the sociologic 
movement will in time develop its own poetic con- 
tent. Its phrases will come to have to us a sacred 
meaning. But the time is not yet. The sociologic 
ideas have not yet that accretion of associational con- 
cepts which command veneration. It is true that 
contemporary subjects may be dealt with poetically. 
Wordsworth proved that triumphantly. But Words- 
worth at his best is a supreme poet, even though 
at his worst he is as bad a poet as Prof. Patten. The 
things Prof. Patten would hymn may be sung suc- 
cessfully, but not until they have become the foci 
of memory values, human values such as are clus- 
tered around the deeds of war, the dying of the 
rose, the song of the lark or nightingale. The stuff 
of these old hymns that Prof. Patten rewrites so 
temerariously, the figures of speech, metaphors, 
personifications, metonymies, synechdoches and such 
carry an infinity of deposit of human passion and as- 
piration that gives them their .poetic value. There 
is poetry in everything, to a poet, of course. Even 
in sociology. But the ideas of sociology, of science, 
of New Thought, of Socialism or Single Tax 
will not be poetical material until they have gathered 
about themselves a glamour, an aura, an atmosphere 
made up of the relationship of those ideas to very 
palpable human feelings. Doubtless there are sociol- 
ogists who feel poetically towards many of the sub- 
jects dealt with, let us say, in The Survey, but they 
will not make out of them songs which the people 
will sing, until the people themselves begin to think 
and feel poetically about them. For poetry is not 
the mere writing of words; it is the use of words in 
a way to evoke poetry in the reader or hearer. To 
substitute for phrases or thoughts that have this 
evocative appeal, phrases and thoughts which have 
no poetical associations and look for an equivalent 
effect is to expect to have people respond to the idea 
of lead in the same terms of feeling and thought 
that they respond to the idea of gold. The idea of 
gold has what the people deem the more poetical 
content of association. 

But Prof. Patten is not ignorant of all this. He is 
simply wrong in thinking that he can make people 
feel and sing about Sociology as they do about the 
glories of Heaven revealed. Many years since, some 
irreverent wit in England, satirizing the base uses 
to which advertisers put sacred things, wrote that 
a great concern had laid hands on a well known 
hymn to this effect: 

Hark, the herald angels sing, 
3eecham’s pills are just the thing; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 


Two for man and one for child. 


oe 


Talk about Mrs. Malaprop or Mrs. Partington or 


. whoever it was that tried to sweep back the incoming 


waves of the sea! You should read David Jayne 
Hill’s books, ‘““The People’s Government” and “Amer- 
icanism: What It is” (Appleton’s, New York). Mr. 
Hill was once our ambassador to Germany. He 
writes with vigor and fluency. He has eloquence, 
fancy, humor. But, poor man, he is up against the 
Zeitgeist and doesn’t know it. He is sweeping back 
the sea. He reverences the Constitution with an al- 
most fetichistic reverence. He thinks it’s good 
enough for all time. He does not want any more 
changes in it. He glorifies the idea that the people 
have, in the Constitution, enacted a self-denying 
ordinance against themselves. A government of law, 
not of men, he exclaims. He feels that the people 
now want to set aside that law. In this he thinks 
they are wrong. It does not occur to him that men 
were not made for laws, but laws for men. Nor does 
he seem to be aware that laws are interpreted by 
men and are subject to the influences that affect the 
men as interpreters. Rather cursorily he admits that 
the few may have bent the Constitution in their 
own interest through their representatives. What he 
dreads is.that the many may get the upper hand and 





overthrow our institutions. He believes in a govern- 
ment of the people, but his idea, boiled down, is that 
it should be a government of the best people. He 
forgets the tendency of certain people to assert that 
He has the Taftian idea 
So far as | 


they are the best people. 
of the sacro-sanctity of the courts. 
can discover he has not the faintest perception of 
the fact that our government under the Constitution 
and its interpretations has put property over men. 
He does not catch a glimmer of the truth that goy- 
ernment organized to protect thine and mine, has 
failed to take cognizance of things that are neither 
mine nor thine, but ours. He is afraid of any ap- 
proximation to pure democracy. That way, for him, 
comes “the man on horseback.” He doesn’t like the 
income tax or popular election of Senators, or the 
initiative and referendum, and he shudders to think 
of the proposal of a gateway amendment to make 
easier changes in the Constitution. I dare say that 
the Wilsonian record of things done in the past four 
years reads to him like “the abomination of desola- 
tion.” It must look as if the sansculottes are in the 
saddle. He must see the mob enthroned and con- 
liscation the order of the day. He has a great dread 
of demagogy. The Constitution is for him the Iron 
Virgin in which-he would have the people clasped 
and crushed. He is afraid of Labor and but faintly 
critical of Capital. The poor old man! He quit 
thinking around about 1892. He hasn’t even come 
as far down, apparently, as McKinley’s qualified 
abandonment of Haman-high protection. But his 
Americanism is pretty much the Americanism of 
Mark Hanna. And his idea of a people’s govern- 
ment is, in its ultimate development, that of the 
people who wrote the tariff schedules in the offices 
of the Trusts and sent them to Congress for enact- 
ment into law. Mr. David Jayne Hill is a fine old 
relic of the pleistocene period of our politics—with 
his nightmare of the many becoming solutus legibus. 
He does not realize how conservative the people are. 
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The School Bond Issue 


A STATEMENT OF ITS DIRE NECESSITY. 
By the School Bond Committee 

UR public schools are facing the most critical 

situation in their history. On Saturday, No- 

vember 11th, the people of St. Louis will be 

called upon to decide whether or not St. Louis is 

to provide adequate education for her children. Only 

by passing the $3,000,000 bond issue to be submitted 

on that day can the Board of Education finance the 
building of new schools. 

Already both elementary and high schools are 
overcrowded: 6,000 children are being taught in 
portable wooden structures. Some schools already 
are forced to operate on half time, with doubie ses- 
sions, so as to handle all the children in the district. 

In order to bring this situation home to every 
voter in the city, a Citizens’ Committee has been 
formed to conduct a campaign. This committee is 
not connected in any way with the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is undertaking the campaign on behalf of 
the children and the city, believing that the best is 
not too good for the children, and that the passage 
of the bond issue is absolutely necessary. The sole 
question before the city is whether our children are 
to have the kind of education for which St. Louis 
has become noted throughout the country. This is 
not a fancy and expensive education, but a thorough, 
careful preparation in all the essentials of modern 
schooling. 

To show up from an entirely disinterested stand- 
point what the St. Louis school system really does, 
the Goard of Education recently caused a survey 
to be made under the direction of Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago. Dr. Judd was 
selected after consultation with the best educational 
experts in the United States, who agreed he was the 
right man to undertake the work. The men whom 
Dr. Judd engaged have had a perfectly free hand 
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in making their investigations and their recom- 
mendations. The survey was not controlled by the 
Board of Education and its findings can be taken 
as the judgment of the best men in the United States 
on what St. Louis is doing in public education. 

The full results of the survey will be published 
by the Board of Education in the near future. For 
the present the only points of interest in that survey 
relate to the financing of our school system. On 
that point the survey conclusively shows: 

Ist. That no economies can be made in the 
present system which will yield enough money to 
build new school buildings needed. 

2nd. That the cost of operation and of build- 
ings is not excessive as compared with other 
school systems, but on the contrary, very moder- 
ate, 

3rd. That the increase in the number of chil- 
dren and the demands of modern education have 
made it impossible to build all the needed new 
buildings, as well as conduct the schools, out of 
the tax of 60 cents on the $100. 

fth. That a bond issue is the only possible so- 
lution of the present critical situation. 

We are now face to face with the plain fact that 
no possible amount of economy can maintain the 
schools and still build the new schools needed. The 
six thousand children already housed in portable 
wooden buildings is an effective answer to any such 
claim. 

If the bond issue is not passed on November 11th 
more children will have to be cared for in portable 
schools. Free text-books might be abolished, requir- 
ing each parent to pay for his children’s text-books 
and supplies, and if the department of hygiene should 
have to be given up it would be difficult to estimate 
its loss in the equivalent of dollars and cents. This 
is the same in regard to the possible curtailment of 
night school activities, vacation schools and the free 
use of the schools for meetings. New and important 
educational features will have to be discontinued, 
and St. Louis will rapidly fall back to a low place 
among the cities of the country in the educational 
field. 

The annual cost of the $3,000,0cco twenty year 
bonds, including interest and sinking fund, will 
amount to only 5 per cent on the $100.00 valuation, 
or 50 cents per $1,000.00. This cost is insignificant 
compared to what it would cost the average citizen 
in school supplies and text-books if the Board of 
Education economized on that feature alone. 

This committee believes that it is the duty of every 
citizen to go to the polls on Saturday, November 
11th, and vote in favor of the school bonds. It re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of all those voting on the 
proposition to carry them. 
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Angels of Bethlehem 


By Matt Brown 


NGELS of Bethlehem: 
I’ve walked across a thousand fields 


And all the time my feet were sloppy 
With Christian blood. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 
I don't like the stink 
from Christian corpses 
Rotting in the sunshine. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

It annoys me to hear the sobbing of women 
Who cringe in the dark corners 

Of forty million Christian homes. 


Angels of. Bethlehem: 

Can’t you do something to keep me from being 
afraid? 

I'm terribly afraid of the hate 

In Christian hearts. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

Are you laughing? Did you sing a joke? 
Was it something funny you chanted 
Above the pasture that eager night? 
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A Novelty in Social Work . - 


By Margaret B. Downing 
HOSE who strolled into the Catholic University 
7 of America, situated near Washington, D. C., 
during the days devoted to the Charity Con- 
ferences, must, if they followed the crowd into the 
Assembly Hall, have felt like pinching themselves 
to determine if they were really awake. 

On the platform sat Msgr. Thomas J. Shahan, 
wearing his robes of Tyrian purple with grace and 
dignity, and looking every inch the Rector Magnificus, 
his clearcut features and snowy hair, sharply out- 
lined against the portrait of Leo XIII, in splendid 
pontifical vestments. Grouped about in bewildering 
confusion were clerics, some black as rooks, others 
with the symbolic wine-colored trimmings of the 
Monsignori, grave-looking laymen with strong seam- 
ed faces, and some dozen or more ladies, gay as 
summer flowers, in white, blue, yellow, every hue in 
the rainbow, and looking as though they intended 
to attend a garden fete later in the day. 

Ladies sitting on the stage of this particular As- 
sembly Hall and hobnobbing with the purple-clad 
rector as easily as though he were their family doc- 
tor, chatting with the others, cleric and lay, were 
an innovation, even though so conservative an or- 
ganization as the Catholic Church is rapidly getting 
abreast of the times in many directions. In the 
proper order of the day’s programme, these daintily 
clad delegates stepped forward and delivered their 
message with astounding frankness. Deborah ad- 
monishing the elders of Israel did not speak with 
more authority than these charming ladies, and the 
elders, as typified by the Bishop and his attendant 
clergy, did not hearken with more respectful atten- 
tion. A sight to quicken the pulse of the believers 
in Susan B. Anthony, but one which filled the average 
spectator with amazement, whether or not he pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith. Catholics as a rule never 
dream of the laity doing anything more active in 
parochial affairs than contributing to the coliection 
or helping at the never-ending bazaars or garden 
festivals. Non-Catholics were under the impression 
that the pastors ruled with an iron rod and per- 
mitted no “talking back.” 

There was an attractive delegate, young and with 
a voice of penetrating sweetness, who has passed 
several years as probation officer in a large city. 
The story she told, fortified by incontestable evi- 
dence, must have pained all lovers of humanity, not 
alone members of the Catholic Church. For she 
related that Catholic children were brought into the 
juvenile court of her city and, she believed, of every 
other city where such a tribunal was established, in 
shockingly large numbers and that the children them- 
selves were the victims of neglect, first of the priest 
who served in the parish where they lived, and next 
of the parents who ignored their obligations. This 
pretty young delegate, evidently a disciple of St. 
Francis de Sales, when he advises every woman to 
make herself as attractive as possible with the time 
and means at her disposal, placed the heaviest burden 
of responsibility on the parish priest. How few, 
she said, made the slightest effort to provide for 
young people, or even to make room for them in the 
Sunday schools? The average Catholic child was 
crowded out of the Sunday school as soon as he or 
she was thirteen or fourteen, and soon lost the habit 
even of going to Mass on Sunday. She contrasted 
the efforts of non-Catholic pastors, in various social 
societies, their Sunday school classes and_ their 
earnest efforts to keep in personal touch with their 
spiritual charges. A solemn truth, which she reit- 
erated often, was that children who attended any 
church with any degree of regularity were rarely 
haled into the juvenile court. Also, that men and 
women who were good church members were seldom 
in the clutches of the police, nor were their children, 
an-argument for church-going which might be used 
with telling effect. 

This paper was followed by one still more remark- 
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able, prepared by a man who commands universal 
respect as a worker in the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, giving figures on the loss of membership 
which the Catholic Church has suffered during the 
past ten years, all through the lack of vital force 
among parish priests and all beginning with the 
growing boys and girls not being properly safe- 
guarded. It would of course be entertaining to 
know the exact mental attitude the shepherds take 
towards this organized new initiative of the sheep. 
But one fact stands out, whether the clerics relish 
it or not. The time has come when the laity has 
laid a hand on the helm and demands efficiency on 
the part of the clergy, just as it is demanded in any 
other walk of life. The Levite can no longer dwell 
on the hilltop and gaze down on those in the valley. 
He must come down to the valley and study every 
ell of ground which lies under his supervision. He 
must be good for the post he has accepted, or failing, 
he must give place to someone who will keep the 
trust confided to his care. It all means an innova- 
tion, though for the laity to have a part in the direc- 
tion of parochial affairs is in strict accordance with 
the ancient canons of the Roman Church. 

But for the term laity to include women is against 
the traditions as generally understood, and Bishop 
Shahan will figure in later chronicles as a man of 
strong character and amazing independence, consid- 
ering he is supreme officer in a papal university. 
When that brave and humane head of the Sociologic- 
al Department, Dr. William Kirby, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, pointed out the necessity of gathering all hu- 
manitarians in the Catholic Church into a Congress 
assembled, it was lucky he had so wise a superior as 
Bishop, Shahan. All were asked to come and lay 
their problems before each other and to spare no 
one in getting to the basis of truth and seeking the 
remedy. 

There was a gracious young priest from that bee- 
hive of crime and destitution, New York City, who 
sounded a clarion cry to the Sisterhoods, for there 
were several habited delegates, especially from hos- 
pitals and nursing communities. This courageous 
exhorter said the time had come for the Sister- 
hoods in charge of hospitals and infirmaries to 
lay aside what they termed modesty, and become 
acquainted with the work in hand. He advised that 
all those in authority should be trained nurses, should 
even study medicine wherever practical and above 
all should employ trained nurses in hospital work, 
instead of training novices at the expense of pa- 
tients, as the custom is now. He warned that the 
eye of suspicion was directed against everything 
bearing the name of Catholic and the best way to 
disarm suspicion was to raise the standard of ex- 
cellence for all activities directed by Catholics. He 
recommended piety and spiritual advancement, but 
when the sisters took over material things and 
charged a material price, they must meet the situa- 
tion on a strictly business basis. In a word, they 
must be good for something or they fail in their 
self-appointed mission. 

A thrill of interest passed threugh the audience 
when a black-capped Sister of Charity, responding 
instantly to the challenge, rose in the crowded hall, 
and asked leave to make a few remarks. Imagine, 
you who know the shrinking nun, this occasion—a 
room filled to suffocation, some ninety or a hundred 
priests, twice as many lay guests, and just a rare 
sprinkling of religious in the feminine sense. This 
sister stated that she conducted a hospital in a 
Middle Western city and that she herself had taken 
a course of medicine and in nursing in a great secu- 
lar university and had received a degree. She told 
her difficulties in getting trained service and said 
that even professional medical services were some- 
times unobtainable. For instance, she faced having 
the name Hospital taken from her institution and 
Infirmary substituted because she could not secure 
the resident services of a pathologist. Then she took 
up the criticisms of the brisk young priest from New 
York and answered them so concisely and so com- 
pletely that he led the round of applause when the 
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sister had taken her seat. Think of it, and realize 
how the world moves on and busy people hardly note 
how many things are changing, how many things 
we are used to are gone. 

It is whispered the Apostolic Delegate, a Roman 
of the oldest school, was confounded over the things 
he heard and the things he saw in the great seat 
of learning founded by the broadest and most schol- 
arly Pontiff of recent times, Leo XIII. But he is a 
prudent man, this Delegate, and he has not  per- 
mitted his astonishment to take verbal form. It is 
after all not contrary to the tenets of the Catholic 
Church to make its parochial clergy appear before a 
forum of public opinion, though it may prove an 
embarrassing departure in later days. 

The result is, the Saint Vincent de Paul Society 
is to erect a great central administration building 
on the campus of the Papal University. The Charity 
Conferences are to print a monthly magazine de- 
tailing progress and failure. One may imagine the 
feelings of some easy-going parish priests when 
figures begin to appear about the defection of their 
flock or the number of their youngsters who are 
brought into juvenile courts. Of course, this will 
be published only by way of deduction, but it will be 
plain enough for those who ought to know. In this 
vast endeavor to reduce poverty and crime and to 
help people to get on in the world, men and women, 
cleric and lay, are working side by side. If it be 
only partially successful, it will be a great thing. 
That word “efficiency” has become the most despised 
in the language, but in this present aspect, it is of 
powerful national significance. 

* 
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Cartoon 
By John Galsworthy 


CAN’T describe the street I turned into, then 

it was like no street I have ever been in; so long, 

so narrow, so regular, yet somehow so unsub- 
stantial; one had continually a feeling that, walking 
at the grey houses on either side, one would pass 
through them. I must have gone miles down it with- 
out meeting even the shadow of a human being; 
till, just as it was growing dusk, I saw a young man 
come silently out, as 1 suppose, from a door, though 
none was opened. I can describe neither his dress 
nor figure; like the street, he looked unsushbstantial, 
and the expression on his shadowy face haunted me, 
it was so like that of a starving man before whom 
one has set a meal, then snatched it away. And now, 
in the deepening dusk, out of every house, young 
men like him were starting forth in the same mys- 
terious manner, all with that hungry look on their 
almost invisible faces. Peering at one of them, I 
said: 

“What is it—whom do you want?” 

Sut he gave me no answer. It was too dark now 
to see any face; and I had only the feeling of pass- 
ing between presences, as I went along without get- 
ting to any turning out of that endless street. Pres- 
ently, in desperation, I doubled in my tracks. 

A lamplighter must have been following me, for 
every lamp was lighted, giving a faint, flickering, 
greenish glare, as might lumps of phosphorescent 
matter hung out in the dark. The hungry, phantom- 
like young men had all vanished, and I was wonder- 
ing where they could have gone, when I saw—-some 
distance ahead—a sort of greyish whirlpool stretch- 
ing across the street, under one of those flickering, 
marsh-light looking lamps. A noise was coming 
from that swirl, which seemed to be raised above the 
ground—a ghostly swishing, as of feet among dry 
leaves, broken by the gruntings of some deep sense 
gratified. I went on till I could sce that it was formed 
of human figures slowly whirling round the lamp. 
And suddenly I stood still in horror. Every other 
figure was a skeleton, and between danced a young 


girl in white—the whole swirling ring was formed 
alternately of skeletons and these grey-white girls. 
Creeping a little nearer still, | could tell that those 
skeletons were the young men I had seen starting 
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out of the houses as I passed, having the same look 
of awful hunger on their faces. And the girls who 
danced between them had a wan, wistful beauty, 
turning their eyes to their partners whose bony 
hands grasped theirs, as though begging them to re- 
turn to the flesh. Not one noticed me, so deeply 
were they all absorbed in their mystic revel. And 
then I saw what it was they were dancing round. 
Above their heads, below the greenish lamp, a dark 
thing was dangling. It swung and turned there, 
never still, like a joint of meat roasting before a 
fire—the clothed body of an elderly man. The green- 
ish lamplight glinted on his grey hair, and on his 
features, every time the face came athwart the light. 
He swung slowly from right to left, and the dancers 
whirled from left to right, always meeting that re- 
volving face, as though to enjoy the sight of it. 
What did it mean—these sad shapes rustling round 
the obscene thing suspended there! What strange 
and awful rite was I watching by the lamp’s ghostly 
phosphorescence? More haunting even than those 
hungry skeletons and wan grey girls, more haunting 
and gruesome was the dead face up there with the 
impress still on it of bloated life; how it gripped and 
horritied me, with its pale, fishy eyes, and its neck 
thick-rolled with flabby flesh, turning and turning on 
its invisible spot, to the sound of that weird swishing 
of dead leaves and those grunting sighs! Who 
could it be they had caught and swung up there, like 
some dead crow, to sway in the winds? This gib- 
beted figure, which yet had a look of cold and fat- 
what awful crime towards these skele- 





tened power 
ton youths and bereaved grey-wan maidens could 
it be expiating? 

Then, with a shudder, I seemed to recognize that 
grisly thing—suddenly I knew: I was watching the 
execution of the Past! There it swung! Gibbeted 
by the Future, whom, through its manifold lusts, it 
had done to death! And seized with panic I ran 
forward through the fabric of my dream that swayed 
and rustled to left and right of me... .—From The 
London Natton., 
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Child of the Carnival 


By Harry B. Kennon 

HE one hotel of Bee City is a resounding old 

shack where whispers are shouts and foot- 

falls thunders. Here every stranger within 
the gates of Bee must put up unless he chooses the 
better part in defiance of convention and sleeps in 
the open. sut convention’s chains are clinging: 
strangers hie themselves to Bee's solitary hostelry 
and remain for as short a time as possible, com- 
fortless. To increase the stranger’s comfort—such 
are the ways of small towns—‘there nothing is cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed, and hid, that shall 
not be made known.” 
3ee is everybody’s business. 


The stranger’s business in 


A few nights since a stranger appeared in Bee 
about whom everything is known, and nothing—a 
little child, whose first cry mingled with its mother’s 
dying groans to banish sleep from every eve in the 
Some of her companions forsook the street 





hotel. 
carnival and buried the poor trapeze artist in a sun- 
baked graveyard, where four country roads meet; 
others remained to carry on the carnival. The father, 
a contortionist, took the first train out of Bee after 
the funeral—a stake through the dead mother’s heart. 
The street carnival is over, the merry-makers gone. 
The child is a guest of the hotel. 

For about ten months in the year Bee City, Texas, 
is the desolate camp of some fifteen hundred souls, 
where nothing so exciting happens as a widespread 
rain to settle the flying sand. But Bee, when cotton 
begins to come to market, is as busy as you please, 
humming with trade and the voices of strangers. 


Sand still flies, no one notices: rains fall or do not - 


fall—generally not—only to keep cotton from com- 
ing to market; for Bee exists for and by cotton and 
rain is always exciting; rain means crops bounteous 
or pitiful, as the period of precipitation occurs. No- 
body prays for rain during picking and market time, 





and certainly none during the glowing days since 
market opened after the 1916 drouth that diminished 
the crop about fifty per cent. Better frost; certainly 
no rain when middlings and even half and half are 
bringing fifteen cents a pound, one hundred dollars 
a bale seed. Fifteen-cent cotton after twelve in 
1915, eight in 1914; sorry years that Texas will long 
remember. Strip the fields! So growers are rushing 
the stuff in, gins are doing overtime; old debts are 
being paid and, alack! new debts being entered into. 
A fair amount of loose money is in the hands of 
people who for two years have had no money, and 
an entirely natural reaction from stinting to spending 
is apparent. Exaggerated reports of this loose Texas 
money are spread far and wide. 

And the buzzards smell carrion-hung long green. 

}uzzards there are in Bee of home growth, money 
lenders roosting full fed in the rays of the sun of 
cloudless skies—just plain, gorged, uninteresting buz- 
zards. But the buzzards that are swooping down on 
See from afar have something joyous to offer for 
their quarry—theirs is adventure for food, always 
interesting. 

All sorts of stock schemes, oil, mineral and auto- 
mobiles principally, though the finished roadster is 
being pushed by an army of bright agents, are being 
imaginatively illuminated by brisk buzzards; the 
blithesome insurance man and woman are on the 





ground. The man who takes orders for enlarging 
photographs into ghastly crayon portraits may be 
seen teaming or tramping in and out of Bee to the 
lonely farms on sandy hills or in sandier bottoms. 
His price for the dreadful change of scale is little: 
his profit huge when the crayon is delivered in gold 
frames of weight and size that his prey cannot resist. 
Art is long-suffering. The book agent is conspicuous 
by his absence; for when the people in and around 
Bee do read they refresh their mentalities with cot- 
ton reports and catalogues of mail order concerns 
which repose side by side with Bibles on the center- 
tables of best rooms in houses that have more than 
one room and a kitchen lean-to. The Bible sure; for 
their is religious enthusiasm in this land of bumble- 
bee cotton. 

Witness the evangelistic buzzards that travel in 
pairs, preacher and singer, for whom cotton fields 
have not whitened to harvest for nothing. Black and 
white they are out after the fifteen cent lint—they get 
their share of it; sometimes a sniff of seed. Do not 
imagine that hard-headed Beeites are not wise to 
the raw evangelistic game. They are wise. But, like 
the rest of us, they like to get worked up in their 
emotions once in a while and the evangels know how 
to do the job. The people realize efficiency and 
pay for it. Incidentally, they have no end of a good 
time, the hotter hell the. evangelist gives them the 
better the time. In this community that supports 
nothing so dramatic as a movie, a revival is almost 
as exciting as rain. 

Street fakirs, of course, appeared on the streets of 
3ee with the first bale of cotton. These lively buz- 
zards came singly, conquered and sailed for other 
prey, to be followed by brothers eager to pick the 
bones. The Nigger Minstrels came and the Evan- 
gelists, the Minstrels again and again Evangelists. 
Last came the Carnival. 

The cotton fields around Bee are now only white 
in spots—here and there a patch for second strip- 
ping; cotton is out of the grower’s hands— and most 
of his loose cash. October nights are getting too 
cool for the farmers to risk chills and ague by driv- 
ing through cold bottom lands to tented shows. Bee 
is beginning to doze for her next long sleep. Now 
that the street carnival makers have departed, noth- 
ing remains but a little child to commemorate Bee’s 
debauch with the buzzards—the child, and an un- 
marked grave out in the grassless cemetery. 

Nobody wants the stranger guest of the Bee City 
hotel, unless it be the negress who suckles the child 
and solicits contributions from traveling men for 
her keep. The story of the negress grows with 
every telling. How will the child grow, into what 
manner of woman? One wonders. 
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Letters From the People 
Scientific Morals 


Petaluma, Cal., Sept. 27, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your issue of September Ist was ex- 
ceptionally interesting for several rea- 
sons. Your statements show a most 
pronounced and encouraging departure 
from conventional thought, and _ indi- 
cate an aspiration superior to the stag- 
nant declarations of formalized policies. 
One might wish for just a step farther, 
freeing the mind from even the suspi- 
cion of intellectual and moral bias as 
evidenced in your enunciations com- 
menting upon “physical and moral 
force,” in which you ask, “Why should 
a committee on morals exist?” 

The postulates of moral philosophy 
are few, Lut sufficient for constructive 
action, and definite enough to appeal 
wherever understandingly demonstrated. 
There are the four great departments 
or divisions of human life, easily and 
clearly limned and apparent, in all nor- 
mal mankind, individually and _ collec- 
tively, or in the aggregate—physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual. The moral 
is that division which comprehends 
man’s relation to man and to mankind; 
conduct. Government—poltical econ- 
omy, social physics—therefore, is based 
upon morals. And government is the 
only organized effort-that has power to 
enforce its decrees without the consent 
of the governed. 

The community association of man- 
kind is a natural condition. No natural 
condition exists for which there are not 
natural laws to control. Few of the 
natural laws of social physics have ever 
been discovered, fewer yet have been 
formulated, and still fewer attempted of 
application. - Not enough have been 
crystallized into formulae upon which to 
found a science; and we are consequent- 
ly without a science of political econ- 
omy. All of the great universities, of 
course, have departments devoted to the 
study of political science. Where do 
they ever agree upon “principles?” Un- 
til the general principles of political 
economy, morals, or social physics, are 
defined, formulated and applied, we can 
hope for little improvement in govern- 
ment. 


The governments of the world to-day 
are founded upon ideals; upon belief, 
instead of knowledge. The one under- 
lying principle applied is that of self- 
preservation. This is not sufficiently 
comprehensive for constructive con- 
templation. It is defensive 
and its field has ample opportunity and 
exercise to tax its possibilities. With 





negative— 


our present application of moral power 
the preservation of order has over- 
strained the tendons of human endur- 
ance, and in the fracture of the thews 
of popular and irresponsible passion and 
prejudice, inharmony, morbose criticism, 
and a tendency toward disintegration 
have followed. Only the lofty mind, 
imbued with the spirit of absolute jus- 
tice, can help to elevate the moral train 
of intellectuality, and by the formulation 
into laws of such principles as are 
known, arrange a code that may. stand 
as a beacon to democracy, wherein lie 
the mental and physical forces necessary 
to accomplish some measure of success 


in the institution of good government, — 
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Charming Afternoon Frocks 


*25 to *250 © 


ane An entirely new collection of Cos- 
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tumes will be shown here this week, 
prominent among which are late 
Autumn and Winter modes for re- 
ception, restaurant and daytime wear. 


Velvet, satin, charmeuse, serge and 
rich fabrics in combination have been 
employed in the developing of these 


Pictured at the right of the illustration is a 
distinctive Afternoon Costume of mode char- 
meuse embellished with hand embroidery of 
coral wool and seal fur. Price 

The other model of “crow” blue chiffon velvet in 
combination with satin cloth shows the fashion- 


able long lines handsomely trimmed with Kol- 


A bewildering array of other new 


creations priced at $25 to $250 


$62.50 


$150 
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Stylish Suits for Women 


°25 tw *65 


Between these prices there is a wide variety of Suits that well reflect 
the high character of the house of Vandervoort. 
New in design and rich in fabric and finish they will quickly satisfy 
| discriminating women who know fashions as well as we do. 
| Plain tailored effects for those who want them—and they are always in 
demand—as well as the more elabora‘e models richly trimmed with fur, vel- 
| 


Priced up to 
Suit Shop, Third Floor. 


€stablished in 1850 
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Can we expect the good government at- 
tracting the magnetic needle of the Mir- 
ROR to be such an one? If so, it will 
find a field pregnant with diificulty and 
forbidding in aspect, yet the conquering 
of which would be a victory more glori- 
ous in purpose and more prolific in 
valuable results than any ever before 
contested in the history of the world. 
There is no question that the field is 
ripe for conflict. The large question is 
in the ability of the great general to 
make definite the natural moving prin- 
ciples of human action, the council of 
war to which must be delegated the 
popularizing of those principles, and the 
leaders who shall marshal the forces 
necessary to the accomplishment of 
proper ends. Can the usual understand- 
ing of good government comprehend 
this ? From the earlier assertions of 
“belief” in administrative improvements, 
“social legislation,” and such things, one 
must necessarily presuppose already 
established conceptions of what consti- 
tutes principle, antagonistic to present 
order, and a determination to enforce 
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preconceived ideals, instead of the open- 
mindedness essential to transplendent in- 
vestigation, and the earnest desire for 
the general betterment of human condi- 
tions. Committees on morals cannot be 
otherwise than perfectly proper. Their 
effectiveness depends upon their ca 
pacity. 

Morals must dominate any permanent 
improvement of social conditions. The 
physical and mental characteristics of 
humanity must necessarily be sub- 
ordinated, operating only as the servants 
of the moral. The natural laws of mor- 
als must be formulated, codified and 
applied. Surely the material and intel- 
lectual will sympathetically adjust them- 
selves. And only from such organization 
can permanent peace, justice, order and 
progress emanate. No one gives a damn 
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for what you believe. l:veryone is com- 
pelled to show due respect for what 
you know. No one would dispute with 
you the matter of twice two; that be- 
longs to science. Half the world would 
argue you blind on a question of the 
tariff, prohibition, suffrage, divorce, mar- 
riage, taxes, land or school laws, gov- 
ernmental functions; those things bhe- 
long to speculation. Is the Mirror pre- 
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pared to lead in sustaining, with per- 
version of spirit, a political structure 
comprehending the few principles so far 
known that have become postulates of 
moral philosophy: 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

There can be no progress without or- 
der. 

All men are created equal. 

The creator is entitled to his creation. 

No exercise of power without re- 
sponsibility. 

He in interest must not sit in judg- 
ment. 

Nothing is 
settled right. 

There is no reward without labor. 


ever settled until it is 


There is little of science in govern- 
ment to-day. The only point at which 
state morals and established science meet 
is in a state’s metrological system, which 
is based upon mathematics—our most 
exact science. This gives an eminent 
coign of vantage for the further entrance 
of science into government without 
revolution, especially in the money 
(measure of value) and currency (tool 
for using the measure of value) sys- 
tems, at present such a hodgepodge of 
almost criminal imbecility. 


The intuitive desire of the masses is 
always and ever for just government. 
But the forces are lead by idealists, by 
dreamers, by reasoners; and thus are 
the mighty powers of humanity per- 
verted, dissipated, and delivered to con- 
tention, collision, conflict, and destruc- 
tion. We give the masses belief, in- 
stead of knowledge; logic, instead of 
truth; sophistry, instead of science. 


The postulates of morals have come 
to us from the great characters of the 
past through thousands of years of his- 
tory. When and by whom will they be 
crystallized into a philosofhy, formu- 
lated into a science, codified into laws, 
and applied for the protection, progress 
and development of mankind in the ab- 
stract, displacing by natural attrition 
the aristocratic and unjust administra- 
tion of public affairs which obtains to- 
day? 

Idealism is somnivolent and beautiful ; 
truth is often irritating and plain. But 
we must ever remember that the sense 
of that which is beautiful must always 
be subordinate to the knowledge of that 
which is true. 

D. W. RAVENSCROFT. 
te 
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Adopt a Baby 


St. Louis, Oct. 4th, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

My wife and I recently determined to 
adopt a baby. To find the baby was 
the first problem. We visited several 
orphanages and the scenes we encoun- 
tered live with us yet. I shall not har- 
row you with a recital of them. We 
found the baby we sought, but we did 
not find out much that led us to believe 
in orphanages as institutions. I imagine 
that our local orphanages would have 
to have much more money than they 
now possess in order to be in condition 
to take care of their charges properly. 

But I write this letter to ask you to 
publish the enclosed editorial article 
from a recent number of The Youth’s 
Companion, touching on this subject of 
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older person. 














wonder child. 





ND he was called the wonder 
child, because at the age of five 
he knew “‘Il Pagliacci” and Auld 


Lang Syne as w 
mous compositions. 


They didn’t know that the child brain vi 
assimilates quicker than the mind of an 


And this child heard daily the greatest nee 
compositions—the greatest voices—and 
the best trained orchestras on 
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adopting babies. It expresses my ideas 
exactly—especially since my experience 
in seeking a baby in some St. Louis 
H. C. 


orphanage. 


CHILDLESS HOMES. 


Many years ago a woman in very mod- 
erate circumstances, the wife of a car- 
penter, had two beautiful daughters, who 
were to her as the apple of her eye. 
But death took both of them within a 
brief space of time. 


For a while it seemed as if the mother 
would lose her mind, but religion and an 
inherent- richness of nature brought her 
in time to a calmer and therefore a more 
reasonable condition. She went to an 
orphan asylum, selected two little girls 
about the age of those she had lost, 
and adopted them. In a little while 
they were as her own flesh and blood, 
and the bond of affection grew stronger 
as the years passed. Both of the girls 
grew to a happy womanhood, and both 
married well. 


Once more the house was desolate, and 
once more the mother sought the orphan 
asylum, adopted two more children and 
began a third life of motherhood, which 
is not yet finished. In the meantime her 
success in healing the grief of bereave- 
ment and in regaining her happiness at- 
tracted the attention of others, and she 
herself urged her friends to follow her 
example. As a result, more than twenty 
children have found good homes and 
more than twenty families are the hap- 
pier. 


Why is it that so many childless peo- 
ple give freely of their material wealth 
to found and maintain orphanages and 
so few give at all of the maternal or pa- 
ternal riches that would make many of 


the orphan asylums unnecessary? Fear 
is probably the main reason. You know 
nothing of the parentage of the adopted 
child, or at least nothing of its innate 
disposition. It is too great a risk. It 
is just as great as the risk with children 
of your own; no greater. The statistics 
of adoptions are among the most heart- 
ening in the world. 

Besides fear, the feeling doubtless en- 
ters: “This is not my own child. I 
could never feel quite the same toward 
it as I should toward my own blood.” 
Those who have adopted children say 
otherwise, and they should know. 

Parenthood is, or should be, some- 
thing more than love for the child of 
your body. Far more truly is it the di- 
vine wish to mould the mind and morals 
of another human being to all that you 
have learned of what is highest and best 
—to have an intellectual and spiritual 
heir; and that is possible without being 
a parent—From The Youth's Compan- 
ion, 
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Come In—the Water’s Fine 


And just to make it easy, we offer you 
a Four Months’ Subscription to The 
PHOENIX for Twenty-five Cents. (We 
prefer you'd send the silver, it’s handier 
than stamps). 

We shall lose money on this Mission- 
ary Move, of course—but we want you! 

Begin with the September number, 
which contains the James Whitcomb 
Riley letters—lots of good things coming 
along! 


THE PHOENIX, 
MICHAEL MonAHAN, Editor, 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


The Preferential Ballot 
By W. V. B. 


It seems that many voters do not un- 
derstand the provisions of the new city 
charter amendment for the non-partisan 
ballot system to be voted on at the 
November election. Nominations are 
made by petition, and only about 1,400 
signatures, or one per cent of the reg- 
istered voters are necessary to put a 
ticket in the field. The expensive pri- 
maries are cut out. Groups of citizens 
representing different sections of the city 
and different working interests of 
various kinds could each nominate tick- 
ets with as many candidates as there 
are places to be filled. If, for instance, 
one group polls 10,000 voters, the high- 
est man on the ticket would be elected 
to the Board of Aldermen. If they 
polled 20,000 votes the two highest men 
on their ticket would get in, and so on. 
No one group could elect the entire 
Board unless it polled more than 130,000 
out of 140,000 votes cast. Every group 
of citizens polling as many as 10,000 
votes would be sure of representation 
on the Board. 


The trouble most people have under- 
standing the proposition has been due 
to the high-brow terms used by some 
worthy advocates. The Mayor, Comp- 
troller and President of the Board of 
Aldermen also are nominated by peti- 
tion under the new charter amendment. 
Party names are left off the tickets— 
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only the names of the candidates and 
their home addresses appear. 

In voting for the candidates of his 
choice for the three principal offices, the 
yoter writes in his second and_ third 
choices. If no candidate for Mayor, for 
instance, gets a majority of first choice, 
his second and third choices on other 
ballots would be added to give him a 
majority, or as near a majority as pos- 
sible of all votes cast. So you see that 
instead of representing only one faction 
in one party, the Mayor would repre- 
sent all the people. 

An objection was raised about the 
form of ballot required by the new 
method. The objector said: “It seems 
to me that there would be a multiplic- 
ity of lists and a multiplicity of can- 
didates on each list. How could the 
ordinary voter ever thread his way 
through such a maze? What is needed 
is to simplify, not to complicate the 

ballot.” 

The answer is this: 

Let it be assumed that there are four 
political parties in the city, each of 
which would nominate a “list” by peti- 
tion. Let it further be assumed that in 
two of the parties there would be in- 
surgent tickets. In other words, the so- 
called bosses would nominate tickets not 
satisfactory to strong groups of vir- 
tuous citizens in the parties, and these 
latter groups would get out lists of their 
own. And then further assume that at 
least three different groups of independ- 
ent citizens placed more or less com- 
plete lists in the field, making in all 
nine lists of candidates for the Board of 
Aldermen. 

Nine times fourteen are 126 possible 
candidates on the nine lists, which looks 
formidable, but is not. The voter would 
certainly have read over a sample bal- 
lot previous to coming to the polls; he 
would have noticed that the nine groups 
of names presented nine different politi- 
cal complexions. He would have no 
difficulty in recognizing the “bosses’” 
ticket on the Republican side or the 
Democratic side. He would have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the tickets nomi- 
nated by the “virtuous” Republicans 
and “virtuous” Democrats. He would 
have no difficulty in spotting the Pro- 
gressive ticket or the Socialist ticket re- 
gardless of the lack of a label, and he 
would know that the rest were “Inde- 
pendents,” “Non-Partisan” and “Good 
Government” candidates. 

The said voter would then pick that 
list of candidates which collectively 
presented to him the most desirable 
features, and would vote in that list. 
His list selected, he would then care- 
fully scrutinize the names thereon. His 
problem is now narrowed down to the 
marking of a cross before the names 
of these candidates in one list, whom 
he wishes to boost toward the top of 
the list in order to increase their chance 
of being chosen aldermen. If he has 
not voted for the full number of can- 
didates in his chosen list, he can then 
scout around in the other lists and pick 
out some real good candidates’ names 

and write them in the blank spaces pro- 
vided therefor. 

His process of voting divides itself 
into two acts: 

First: His selection of the “list” which 
represents to him the most desirable 
Public policy. In voting in the list he 
helps to indicate the strength which that 
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Famous and Barr Co. 


Some Very Charming Dresses 
Are Going at $29.75 


@ In point of variety, this group of new dresses is 
one of the most interesting we have offered this 





Evening Gowns, 


at Retail in Missouri or 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise | 
the West. 


season. 


before. 





ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, , LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


The Store of Exclusive Styles 


@ Moyen Age, basque effects, princess models and 
Russian designs present a diversified fashion picture 
that appeals as strongly to the woman of mature 


years as to the miss of 16. 


@ In reality, the more important style features are 
indicated by the trimmings of steel beads, wool and 
silver embroideries, and other colorful touches; for it 
is these quaint and curious adornments that distin- 
guish the 1916.season from those that have gone 


@ Autumn shades are strongly in evidence—particu- 
larly the new Burgundy—and there are all sizes from 
14 to 44. Surely, if you’ve a dress to buy, you'll ap- 
preciate these better kinds at $29.75. 


Many Beautiful Afternoon and Street Frocks......$39.75 to $150 
adapted from Paris models......$39.75 to $310 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {n Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


Third Floor. 











list shall have in the Board of Aldermen. 

He then marks the favored candidates 
in his list, thereby exercising a power 
to choose which of the list of candi- 
dates more nearly represent to him the 
simon-pure doctrines of the group for 
which he is voting. 

ofe fe of 


Yankee Boys in The War 


The first public showing of the film, 
“Our American Boys in the European 
War,” will be given at the Victoria The- 
ater on the evening of October 27. After 
that, the film will be shown at 165 thea- 
ters in the territory tributary to St. 
Louis. By an arrangement with the 
Triangle Film Co., the proceeds of the 
exhibition of these films will be given 
to the St. Louis committee of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Service in France. Two 
of the wards in the Neuilly hospital are 
supported by the money raised by the 
St. Louis committee. On the first eve- 
ning of their release, Mr. Elmer McNeill 
Bostwick, son of the St. Louis public 
librarian, recently returned from service 
with the ambulance corps, will deliver a 
lecture on his experiences to the accom- 
paniment of the film. 

A private view of these pictures was 





EVENING COURSES 
Registration October 12th 


Spanish 

English Composition 
Advanced English Composition 
Shakspere 

International Relations 
Economics 

American Government 
History of the United States 
The World’s Great Thinkers 
Argumentation and Debate 
Mathematics 

Architecture 





BEGIN OCTOBER 16th 


at WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Chemistry cf the Metals 


For Circular of Information, Address the Registrar, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 


Structural Steel Design 

Reinforced Concrete Design 

Direct Currents and Direct Currents 
Machinery 

Alternating Currents 

General Electrical Engineering 
Practice 

Mechanical Engineering 

Commercial Testing 

Machine Design 

Mechanics 

General Chemistry 











given at King’s Theater, Monday eve- 
ning. They are the clearest and most 
natural pictures that have yet been seen 
here. They contain no effects indicative 
of any set posing of scenes or persons. 
Just how the men of the ambulance 
corps perform their work is demon- 
strated in a way which would not be 
possible to mere words. Accompanying 
the pictures of the Red Cross work 
there are moving pictures also of the 
operations of the American flying corps 
in France. There are also some beauti- 
ful and striking scenes of reviews of 
French troops, and the decoration of 


French soldiers and officers for con- 
spicuous gallantry. It is a rather un- 
canny sensation to view the films in 
which move and smile and even speak 
several of the young men who have met 
their deaths at the hands of enemy air- 
men since these films were taken. That 
the work of the ambulance corps is not 
devoid of danger is not perhaps com- 
pletely realized by the public, but these 
films show the men taking their help- 
less charges back to the hospital bases 
under a very lively shell fire. These 
are among the best war pictures yet pre- 
sented here. A merit in them is that the 
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war is not too much in evidence. ‘Ther 
is just enough of the evidence of actual 


battle to give the life-saving work prom 
inence in contrast with the work of 
life-destruction. The pictures are also- 
lutely devoid of any definite appeal to 
the rancors and animosities of the great 
struggle. One scene in particular shows 
wounded Frenchmen holding back from 
assistance in order that a much more 
seriously shattered German may _ be 
borne to the hospital base before them- 
selves. 

The receipts from the exhibition of 
these pictures in the region about St. 
Louis should be very heavy. They are 
good pictures, and of course, the cause 
is good. In St. Louis they will prob- 
ably be patronized with much the same 
sort of devotion and enthusiasm as was 
shown by the citizens of pro-German 
feeling in their splendid support of the 
performances of the Tsing-Tau Orches- 
tra. 
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Mark Twain’s Consul 


By M. B. D. 

When the cable flashed across the At- 
lantic that Frank Mason was dead, many 
an American grieved, and possibly re- 
marked that traveling in Europe, withi- 
out considering the changes made by 
the war, would not be what it was. It 
was Mark Twain who said Frank Ma- 
son was the best of American consuls 
and those of his countrywomen who 
have ventured into Europe during the 
past thirty-five years fervently ad 
Amen to the statement. Mr. Mason had 
served as consul in so many countries 
he knew all the laws and was always 
ready to aid the tourist who wittingly 
or without intention had infringed. He 
was the friend of Americans abroad and 
if they wish to prove their gratitude in 
the usual way of erecting a statue, the 
municipalities of Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, of Berlin, in fact, to be brief, all 
over Germany and France, would prob- 
ably look favorably on the movement. 
For many an unpleasant incident he set- 
tled and many an international episode 
never figured officially because of his 
tact. 

It was along in the early nineties that 
Mr. Mason met the most distinguished 
traveler who had come to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main during his term as consul, 
Mark Twain. Readers of “The Tramp 
Abroad” will remember how carelessly 
the humorist sauntered through the city 
which was founded near the ancient 
ford of the great Charlemagne. Pos- 
sibly his conscience reproached him or 
he was overcome by the desire to locate 
the real birthplace of Gutenberg, father 
of printing. At any rate, he came to 
Frankfort for a rather prolonged visit 
and he and Mason were constant com- 
panions and very good friends. This 
was not their first acquaintance, but their 
first opportunity to get acquainted, as 
Mr. Clemens once explained. After this 
period, Mark Twain never went to Eu- 
rope without making a visit to the city 
where Mason worthily represented Uncle 
Sam, for after the year 1893 he con- 
sidered the amiable Ohioan not only 
the best of American consuls but in 1 
way his own particular consul, the gift 
of his friend Grover Cleveland. 

Frank Mason was a_ Republican, 
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| 
| 
OME very unusual offerings are made in 
| Coats of Hudson Seal, Leopard Skin, 
Mole, Nutria and Natural Mink—also unique 
iit Wraps of suede leather combined with furs, 








SIXTH-WASHINGTON- SEVENTH & LUCAS 


ANNOUNCING— 


RARE FURS 


Hy HIE prestige of this establishment as a mart for fine furs merely expresses the 
lI sentiment of the community, and this prestige has only been acquired by absolute 


HE October display and sale of furs is recognised as’ the greatest 
event of the year and adds much to the reputation we enjoy as 

St. Louis’ foremost fur distributors. 
UR display of rare peltry includes Neck Pieces, Muffs, Scarfs and Matched Sets of the 


very finest furs and is of unusual interest. 


HE furs represented include Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, 
Silver Foxes, Ermine, Alaska Seal, and all of the other high- 
grade furs that have been accepted by the fashion creators for the 


HE models shown are the very latest ideas developed in the furrier’s art in Europe and 
Hil | America, and because of our buying the skins direct, almost a year ago, we are now able 
to quote exceptionally attractive prices on the finished garments. 


Indications of the Unusual Values That 
Noted Below: 


MONG the sets are beautiful Foxes, in 

black, taupe, pointed and dyed blue, 

battleship gray and Poiret, at prices ranging 
from $59.75 to $190.00 a set. 


BaevéEtnvler 




















at $225.00, $275.00, and upwards to $375.00. 


| Natural Muskrat Coats, $49.75 to $125. 
| French Seal Coats, $59.75 to $145.00. 
Hudson Seal Coats, $110.00 to $375.00. 
Mole Coats, $285.00 to $750.00. 
Caracul Coats, $175.00 to $475.00. 
Breadtail Coats, $475.00 to $1050.00. 
Alaska Seal Coats, $650.00 to $1100.00. 


Natural Cross Fox Sets, $49.75 to $145. 
Natural Silver Fox Sets, $375 to $1500. 
Natural Mink Sets, from $98.50 to $275. 


Natural Stone Marten Sets, $145 to $275. 
Natural Hudson Bay Sable Sets, $175.00. 


Genuine Blue Fox Sets, $395 to $550. 
Ermine Sets, priced $98.50 to $350.00. 
Mole Scarfs, priced $35.00 to $195.00. 


Silver Dyed Pointed Fox Sets, $79.50 to 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Ermine Coat, Russian skins $1600.00. 


$165.00. 
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straight and without any trimmings. 
When Cleveland defeated Harrison in 
1892, in return for the compliment paid 
him in 1888, Mason still held the post 
at Frankfort. Walter Q. Gresham was 
the new Secretary of State and, being 
a convert to Democracy, he showed 
the usual zeal of the neophyte. Mr. 
Mason received a forcible hint that as 
there was barely enough fat consular 
offices to feed the hungry faithful, un- 





believers in the tenets of Jefferson would 
be wise to pack their trunks. Mr. Clem- 
ens had kept up a desultory correspon- 
dence with Mason and about the time 
that Harrison gave place to Cleveland 
he had written about some prints prom- 
ised when they came on the market. In 
filling his commission Mason wrote of 
Gresham’s intentions, baldly gave the 
reason that he was a Republican and 
the office was wanted for a Democrat, 


and suggested he might meet his friend 
soon on American soil. : 

Mr. Clemens knew how wedded Ma- 
son was to consular work; how splen- 
didly he had filled every duty and, think- 
ing it all over, he grew furiously mad. 
He tried all the usual tricks, through 
friends of Gresham, through Senators 
and M. C.’s and through leading poli- 
ticians in Ohio. All in vain; to the 
victor belongs the spoils and the con- 
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sular post in Frankfort overflowed with 
milk and honey. Then Mr. Clemens be- 
thought him of his ancient friendship 
with Grover Cleveland, begun when the 
President was a small official in Buffalo 
and the humorist not only famous in 
the world of letters, but having kindred 
in high places in Elmira and thereabout. 
A tie of tender sentiment bound Mrs. 
Clemens and Mrs. Cleveland, and the 
ladies had exchanged visits and confi- 
dences during the interregnum between 
1889 and 1893. A_ brilliant was 
born and the result was a letter to 
Ruth Cleveland, aged three, and read as 


idea 


follows: 
“My Dear Ruth: 

“T belong to the Mugwumps and one 
of the sacred rules of our order pre- 
vents us from asking favors from of- 
ficials or recommending men to Office. 
But there is no harm in writing to you 
that your father is about to commit 
an infernal outrage in turning out of 
office the best consul I ever knew and 
I have known a good many, just be- 
cause he is a Republican and a Demo- 
crat wants his place. I can’t send any 
message to the President, but the next 
time you talk to him of such matters, 
I wish you would tell him about Cap- 
tain Mason and what I think of a gov- 
ernment which so treats its efficient 
servants, S. L. CLEMENS.” 

President Cleveland replied for his 
daughter in a strain of similar banter, 
promising that Mason should not be 
troubled, a promise faithfully kept, for 
Mason remained ten years in Frank- 
fort and was then promoted to Berlin, 
and from that city to Paris. Mark 
Twain’s letter and Mr. Cleveland's re- 
ply, both yellow and faded, are in the 
possession of Mrs. Preston, among her 
sacredly preserved mementoes of 
dear dead daughter Ruth. 

The great humorist had paid his las: 
debt when the Democrats came again in- 


her 


to office, and there was talk of turning 
Mason out. But the veteran Consu!- 
General of Paris had reached the years 
of retirement and he was willing to go. 
He resigned voluntarily in January, 
1914. He loved France almost as one 
of her own children and his last years 
were spent aiding the victims of the 
war. His life was one of 
achievement. He was an 
official who shed luster on the country 
and really cemented the ties of intern:- 
tional comity solely because he was a 


honorable 
American 


sturdy, uncompromising American, an‘! 
not a cheap imitation of those abou: 
him. Deeply regretted on both sides 
of the Atlantic, he is the consul para- 
mount and worthy of all honor. 


?, ?. ?. 
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A Wee Bit Sane 

While a certain Scottish minister was 
conducting religious services in = an 
asylum for the insane, one of the in- 
mates cried out wildly: 

“I say, have we got to listen to this?” 

The minister, surprised and confused, 
turned to the keeper and said: 

“Shall I stop speaking?” 

The keeper replied: 

“No, no; gang along, gang along: 
that will not happen again. That man 
only has one lucid moment every seven 
years.”’—The Christian Herald. 
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‘The climate is pretty damp _ there, 
isn’t it?” 
It’s really so damp 


“I should say so. 
the people can’t raise anything but um- 
brellas —Detroit Free Press. 
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At the Theaters 


The sensational drama “The Typhoon” 
will be presented Sunday evening by the 
German Theater Players at the Victoria 
Theater. It has been seen here in Eng- 
lish, with Walker Whiteside as the star. 
It will be seen here now for the first 
time in the original German. It is a 
dramatic picture and contrast of the 
ideals and ethics of Europe and Japan 
told in a thrilling tremendous story of 
love, intrigue, diplomacy and _ passion. 
The new leading man, Mr. Juergens, will 
take the leading character of Dr. 
Tokeramo. Lore Duino will take the 


part of the Parisienne, Helene Laroche. 


A splendid performance is assured and 
nobody should miss it. 


ote 

Julian Eltinge at the Jefferson The- 
ater, beginning next Sunday night, prom- 
ises many novelties for theater-goers. 
A special feature of the engagement 
will be the exhibition on the opening 
night of the new Eltinge wardrobe, esti- 
mated to have cost $10,000. His present 
selection of gowns is said to exceed in 
beauty and costliness anything of the 
kind he heretofore exhibited. 
“Cousin Lucy,” the Julian Eltinge ve- 
hicle, will be found to include many new 
songs, dances and specialties, although 


has 


no changes have been made in the orig- 
inal company, which shared honors with 
the star during ‘a previous visit. El- 
tinge’s biggest song hit this vear is a 
entitled ‘“‘at 
which he gives away 


laughable number and 
Grow Thin,” in 
his famous reducing remedy. Popular 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 

% 

“Miss Nobody from Starland,” a 
musical comedy revealing some of the 
secrets of back stage life, will be the 
attraction at the Park Theater next 
week. It is a splendid vehicle for the 
Park Opera Company, and will give all 
the principals unusually good parts. The 
piece is in three acts, one of which 
shows a stage on the stage. This sort 
of entertainment always proves popular 
with the public. 

Miss Sarah I¢dwards is easily the star 
of this week’s attraction. As the prim 
Aunt Mary in the play, “The Rejuyena- 
tion of Aunt Mary,” she carries a most 
difficult role and makes the most of it. 
Carl Haydn, Billy and Frances 


Lieb are well cast. 


Kent 
Harry Fender lends 
an artistic touch to the performance with 


his rendition of “At Dawning.” 


oe 
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The Columbia’s 
for the 


vaudeville headliner 
starting with 


matinee is Stella Mayhew, the musical 


week Monday’s 
comedy star, who describes herself as 
Miss May- 
Taylor (in 
Mr. Taylor 
presides at the piano and they have their 
own up-to-date chatter. 
Harold Woolf and Helen Stewart have 
second place on the bill of nine acts. 


the “cheeriest comedienne.” 
hew is assisted by Billee 
private life her husband). 


songs and 


They appear in a novelty playlet called 
“In Two Flats,” written by Mr. Woolf, a 
whole apartment house full of fun. Miss 


Stewart was at one time of Stewart & 


Grossman, and at another time with 
Harry Tighe. Mr. Woolf was with 
“The Green Beetle,” and also was 


featured on the legitimate stage in the 
farce, “Officer 666.” Others on the bill 
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610-612 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


Authorized Reproductions of 


ickson Suits 


To Sell at Very Nominal Prices 


$45 to $165 


Hickson himself authorizes one 


New York manufacturer to copy his 


women’s — suit 


maker his misses’ styles. 


From these two high-class copy- 


ists we purchase our 


“Hickson” reproductions, enabling 
= Hickson style and beauty of sil- 
= A complete display from $45 to 


$165—in numerous very handsome 


fabrics, lavish fur trimmings and all 


the proper Fall colors. 


models — another 


so-called 
us to offer you the very distinctive 


houette at but a fraction what you 


= would pay for the originals. 








LANGUAGE—Advanced English 
Composition, 


the Christian Church. 


etry. 


University. 


SATURDAY COURSES BEGIN OCTOBER 7th 
at WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


LITER ATURE—tTendencies in English Poetry; The English Drama; Moliere 
and His Time; Faust in Literature; German Literature; Old Testament 
Literature; Principles of Artistic Prose; Virgil. 

Composition; 


ART—Permanent and Loan Collections of the City Art Museum. 
HISTORY & ECONOMICS—History of the Americas; 


EDUCATION—Method and Theory of Education; Psychology. 
MATHEMATICS—Descriptive Geometry; College Algebra; Analytic Geom- 


SCIENCE—Introduction to Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics. 
Twenty-eight of these courses carry college credit. 
For information, write or ’phone (Cabany 2385) the Registrar, Washington 


Beginner’s French; French 


Roman Empire and 














German, 


| BOOKS 


Spanish, 
French, as well as English 
standard and popular works. 


Italian, 


C. WITTER (Hans Ballin) 


19 Ss. BROADWAY 








are Trovato, the humorist and eccentric 
violinist; Harry Mayo and Harry Tally, 
formerly of the famous Empire City 
Quartette; Miss Mary Gray, the waltz 
girl; Howard, Kibel and Herbert in a 
unique comedy combination; Miss Rob- 
bie Gordone, who appears in eleven 
classic reproductions of famous porce- 
lains, ivories and oil paintings; the Two 
Blondys, in unique gymnastic feats, and 
the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 
° 
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“On Trial,” a melodrama unlike any 
other, will be the offering at the Play- 








Gift Chest for Xmas 








Sent on . 
Free Trial frre ont 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 75 stylee 
and designs sent on 15 gays free {rte - We . 
pay the freight. Nedmont protects Jura, w " 4 
pr Ley moths, mice, dus! and damp. Dis- Prepaid 
tinctly beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for 
generations. Finest Christmas, wedding or birthda 
great saving. Write today for our great catalog @ 
»rices—postp rid free. 
bie ONT REO CEDA 


gift at 
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ers’ Theatre next week, beginning Sun- 
day afternoon. It requires three stages 
in one for the presentation of a sensa- 
tional murder trial. As the witnesses 
on the stand in the court room begin 
telling their story, the court room fades 
away and in a moment in another scene 
and at another time the incidents de- 
scribed are enacted before the audience. 
Behind the slaying of a banker, a liber- 
tine who had wrecked the defendant’s 
home, is a gripping story of love and 
suffering. The defendant is a forceful 
and appealing character and will give 
Mitchell Harris an excellent part. Miss 
Thais Magrane will portray the wife. 
The strength of the company will be 
revealed in full. This is the first time 
“On Trial” has been produced by a 
stock company anywhere, and although 
the mechanism of the staging is extraor- 
dinary, the Players’ regular popular 
prices will prevail. 
ote 
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“The Earl and the Girls,” a miniature 
musical comedy, will head a fine vaude- 
ville programme at the Grand Opera 
House, for the week beginning Monday. 
The company is composed of eight pretty 
and winsome girls with much singing 
and dancing ability, and two clever 
comedians. Another playlet on the bill 
is “Partners,” presented by George Fish- 
er and company, with two well-known 
St. Louisans—Mae Wright and Manny 
Besser—in the cast. Other numbers are 
Grace Gibson, comedienne; Paul Pedrini 
and company in “The Man and the 
Monk,” and Green, McHenry and Dean, 
singers and comedians. 


~ 


Kate Elinore, vaudeville favorite, will 
star at the American Theater next week, 
beginning Sunday afternoon, in Gus 
Hill’s latest play, “My Aun from Utah.” 
This is a farce-comedy with songs, in 
which Miss Elinore shines resplendently, 
assisted by an unusually clever company, 
including Minnie Burke, Ethel Lloyd, 
Josephine Sabel, Whitlock Davis, Law- 
rence Peterson, Waldo Whipple and 
Donald Archer. The comedy is full of 
fun and frivolity and song hits. 

% 

The attraction—and attraction is the 
proper word in this connection—at the 
Shubert-Garrick Theater for the week 
beginning October 15, will be “Step This 
Way.” At the head of an excellent 
company presenting this melange of 
mirth and melody will be the justly 
celebrated Lew Fields, than whom there 
is no funnier man on earth. Fields 
never plays one of his parts twice in 
the same way. His every appearance 
is more or less of an improvization. He 
is as good now and even better than 
he ever was in the past. The play is 


beautifully staged and costumed. 
ole fe 


{Horrid Doubt 


The centenarian was being eagerly 
interviewed by reporters and was ask- 
ed, among other things, to what he at- 
tributed his long life and good health. 
“Wall,” the old man replied slowly, 
“I’m not in any position to say right 
now. You see, I’ve been bargaining 
with two or three of them patent medi- 
cine concerns for a couple of weeks, 
but I ain’t quite decided yet.” 
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A Dog’s Will 


By Christopher Morley 
I, Peg o’ My Heart, being an Irish 
terrier in the prime of life, but mind- 
ful of the uncertainty of existence in 
these days of motor cars, do wish to 
make appropriate distribution of such 
properties as I possess. 





My brown leather collar I leave to 
Nassau, the neighbor’s dog, as he has 
none. 


And to Nassau I also leave my cache 
of bones behind the woodpile—if he 
can find it. 


My blue china plate and my drinking 
bowl I leave to Vachel, the cat. He 
has always envied them. 

To my Master I bequeath respect 
and obedience, not unmixed with fear— 
he was always a little stern. 

But to my Mistress, who understood 
me so well, my undying adoration, the 
whole devotion of my being. If her 
foot should pass over my resting-place, 
my tail would wag and my ears prick 
up—yes, were I as dead as the Roman 
wolf. 

My eager joy in life, the morning 
tingle in my paws, the delight of swim- 
ming for sticks and running wild in 
sheer madness of delight, the million 
haunting smells of the world, the thrill 
of footsteps passing the house at night, 
the everlasting fun of being a little 
brown Irish dog and barking at every- 
thing, the agony of thrashings and the 
bliss of being forgiven—all these I 
leave to my successor, or to anyone 
who can use them. 

My old box in the cellar the cook 
may have for kindling wood.—From 
New York Life. 
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The Three Big Fiddles 


Director Zach has scheduled for solo- 
ists with the Symphony Orchestra this 
season the three violin virtuosi, Ysaye, 
Zimbalist and Micha Elman. There are 
no greater masters of the instrument. 

Ysaye is the survivor of the trio of 
which the other members were Joachim 
and Sarasate. His brother, Theodor 
Ysaye, is a composer, and Director Zach 
will play one of his works, “A Fan- 
tasia on a Popular Walloon Theme,” 
which was heard here two years ago. 

Zimbalist’s visit this year will be his 
fourth American tour. He will appear 
at the concerts January 26th and 27th. 
He has been in concert since the age of 
seven. 

Mischa Elman will appear in concerts 
March oth and 1oth. He is the same age 
as Zimbalist—twenty-six. He is as su- 
perb in technique as Zimbalist in ele- 
gance and finesse. 


This veteran and these youngsters an- 
nounced this early for the season may 
be taken as an indication that the Sym- 
phony’s galaxy of stars this year will 
surpass in brilliance anything in its his- 
tory. 

oe} 

Lady (in bird store)—Does this par- 
rot swear? 

Clerk—No, madam; but you could 


teach him in a week.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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These Chilly 


sures your comfort. 


any lamp socket. 
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An Electric Radiator 


A twist of the switch and the warm glow 
of the electric coils IMMEDIATELY in- 


Economical, Sanitary, Convenient. No 
vitiation of the air you breathe. The one 
thoroughly practical adjunct to your reg- 
ular heating system. 


Ornamental or plain, and it works from 


Five days’ free trial. If you like it we 
will divide the payments on your next three 
monthly bills for electricity. 


Any St. Louis Electrical Dealer can 
sell you an Electric Radiator. 


a UNIONELECTRIC S27 


194 & Locust Sis. 


4912 Delmar——3028 N. Grand——3012 S. Grand 


Fall Mornings 


Main 3220; Central 3530. 











Home Cooking 


The modern wife placed two plates 
with knives, forks, spoons, and tumblers 
on the dining-room table, and took two 
paper napkins from a drawer, laying 
one beside each plate. 


Then she lighted the gas _ stove, 
opened a can of soup and placed it in 


a skillet to heat. Next she opened two 
cans of vegetables and a can of salmon 
and heated these. She cut six slices of 
baker’s bread and quartered a baker's 
pie, placing everything on the table to- 
gether with butter, salt, pepper and a 
pitcher of cold water. 

“John,” she said briskly, “your din- 
ner’s ready.”—Judge. 
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Marts and Money 


The commencement of submarine war- 
fare off the New England Coast resulted 
in an abrupt and extensive break in 
Stock Exchange values. Liquidation was 
on an enormous scale, especially in the 


industrial and mining groups. United 
States Steel common, which sold at 
12054 recently, fell to 108; Republic 


Steel common, from 83 to 60; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron common, from 65 to 48%; 
Anaconda Copper, from 102 to 8834; 
American Smelting common, from 117 
to 106, and Union Pacific common, from 
152!'4 to 143. The subsequent recovery 
amounted to three or four points. The 
violence of the smash showed that the 
market was full of stop-loss orders. Ac- 
cording to precedents, the next week or 
two should witness additional rallies, 
with moderate relapses occasionally. A 
period of calm and prudent procedure 
should benefit the entire financial posi- 
tion. 

It looks as if the story of Ambassa- 
dor Gerard’s bearing peace proposals 
from the Kaiser to the President, put 
out by Sabin of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
was issued in the short interest. There 
was a decline in munitions but a brisk 
demand for railroad shares; some of 
them set new top records, Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, rising to 60, 
the best level since last December. The 
quotation for Norfolk & Western com- 
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mon raised to 
maximum. Some months ago, this 
stock could be bought at 114. The 
eager buying in this case was _ based 
upon intimations that complete control 
of the property would be acquired in 
the near future by the Pennsylvania, 
which already owns 40 per cent of the 
total stock outstanding. Regardless of 
this kind of gossip, it should be said 
that Norfolk & Western common is a 
stock of rising intrinsic merits. About 
17 per cent is being earned on it, while 
the actual rate of payment is only 7 
per cent. An extra dividend of 1 per 
cent was paid three months ago. It is 
quite safe to assume that the regular 
yearly rate will be 8 per cent in 1917. 


was 145'4—absolute 


The “bullish” outburst in the railway 
department was given a strong sem- 
blance of reasonableness by the publica- 
tion of various excellent statements of 
earnings. The New York Central re- 
ported a gross gain of $4,250,000, and a 
net gain of nearly $3,000,000 for the 
month of August. For the eight months 
ended August 31, the same system re- 
ported a net gain of $28,567,000. Penn- 
sylvania’s August exhibit disclosed a net 
gain of $1,742,000; for the eight months, 
the company reported a net gain of 
$58,000,000. Strikingly fine figures were 
submitted also by the Northern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific systems for the 
twelve months ended June 30 last. They 
indicated 10% per cent and 16 per cent 
earned, respectively, on the stock out- 
standing; in the case of the Union Pa- 
cific, after payment of 4 per cent on 
the preferred. 

The quotation for New York Central 
advanced from 109% to 114%. The lat- 
ter represents the highest valuation in 
four years. In the early part of 1915 
the stock could be obtained at 81%. 
Naturally, the latest improvement in the 
price, together with the splendid earn- 
ings, has strengthened the belief that 
the dividend rate will soon be increased 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The former rate 
has been paid since January 1, 1912. 
Considering that the company is earn- 
ing approximately 20 per cent on the 
$249,595,000 stock outstanding, it cer- 
tainly would appear as though the Board 
of Directors could well afford to pay 
6 or 7 per cent per annum. It must not 
be overlooked, in this connection, that 
the financial position and future of the 
property are bound to be improved sub- 
stantially not merely by the marvelous 
industrial revival, but also by the con- 
solidation of the entire system of more 
than 6,000 miles. It is not improbable 
that the stock of the New York Central 
may again be quoted at 125 or 130 be- 
fore January 1, 1918. Time was—some 
ten or eleven years ago—when the Stock 
Exchange put a value of 174% on the 
Vanderbilt certificates. It was then that 
the Union Pacific, through E. H. Harri- 
man, acquired $20,000,000 worth of them. 

The quotations for meritorious rail- 
road stocks cannot be said to be in- 
dicative of unwarranted overvaluation, 
when studied in the light of present 
earnings and monetary conditions. Take 
Southern Pacific, for example. The 
current price of this stock—101'2—de- 
notes a net return of nearly 6 per cent. 
Withal, it must be borne in mind that 
the company is sufficiently strong, finan- 
cially, to advance the dividend rate from 
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Smart Skating Suits : 


for 
_° The Winter Garden 


All Society Awaits the Opening of This Mecca 
for the Fashionables. 


e Steinberg’s present very smart, yet thoroughly prac- 
= tical Skating and Promenade Suits of plain and fancy 
wool jersey and the new gold wool jersey, with large : 
Hudson seal collars and cuffs, and covered Hudson 
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MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Emilio de Gogorza 
Frieda Hempel 
Alma Gluck 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Fifteen Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts. 
Beginning Nov. 17-18. 
The most interesting array of artists ever presented in St. Louis. 
Leopold Godowsky 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Perey Grainger 
Josef Hofmann 
SEASON TICKETS $7.50 to $17.50 Now on Sale at 
205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3540 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by ’Phone, Lindell or Central 2907. 


Increased to Eighty Musicians 


Eugen Ysaye 
Mischa Elman 
Efrem Zimbalist 











The Problem Solved 
“Where to £o 
To-night.” 





‘“GICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 

A, J. CICARDI 











6 to 7 per cent. Its last annual state- 
ment showed about 11 per cent earned 
on the total stock outstanding. The 
Atchison, T. & Santa Fe is earning 12 
per cent on its common shares, after 


payment of 5 per cent on the preferred. 
So it can justly be claimed that the 
present value of the common stock— 
106'4—implies a conservative valuation. 
Chesapeake & Ohio was purchasable 
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last April at 58; in July, 1915, at -355%. 
It sold at 694% a few days ago. Ther 
are contident predictions that the quota 


ess than two 


tion will be close to 8o in 
months, and that dividend payments will 
be resumed early in 1917. 

Of course, the prices of railroad shares 
will sympathize to some extent with any 
sharp movement that may develop in 
the industrial list on account of new as- 
pects of the war. In pondering the 
future of stocks of this class, there's 
one important point to be drawn into 
close consideration, namely, that the 
railroad companies will continue to enjoy 
large and profitable business. Our ex- 
ports and imports, the latter especially, 
will be on great scales for years to come. 
Let’s not forget that we have had no 
commercial intercourse with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary sinee August 1, 
1914. Nor must we be oblivious of the 
fact that we have in reecnt times secured 
many valuable markets for the products 
of our manufacturing plants in Central 
and South America, the Orient, and even 
in Europe. The establishment of a 
branch of the National City Bank of 
New York in Petrograd is of salient sig- 
nificance in this respect. So, too, is 
similar enterprise on the part of the 
same institution in South America. 
Trade follows the dollar. 

With regard to financial conditions in 
the warring nations, news is not the 
least reassuring. ‘They foreshadow dis 
aster. Respecting the state of things 
and probabilities in Great Britain in 
particular, the London Statist has lately 
editorialized as follows: “The question 
with which the people of the United 
Kingdom are confronted is, Ought we 
to do as we did in the great war against 
revolutionary France, suspend — specie 
payments, or ought we to show that we 
are rich cnough and ingenious enough 
to do what no other nation ever has 
done hitherto, and go on paying in gold 
till peace returns? The answer, we take 
it, to the question is: That depends up- 
on the length of the war. If the Great 
General Staffs of the Intente Allies 
can reasonably assure. the British Goy- 
ernment that the war will not last much 
more than, say, six or eight months, the 
Government clearly ought to exhaust its 
ingenuity before suspending specie pay- 
ments. On the other hand, if there are 
reasonable grounds that the war will 
last throughout next year, and possibly 
longer, it seems safe to predict that 
specie payments cannot be maintained 
to the end. The consequences will be 
simply that British credit will decline, 
that the value of the pound will not re- 
main what it has been, that it will fall. 
If we cannot pay in gold, we shall have 
to pay in either Bank of [England notes, 
or in Government notes, or in some kind 
of undertaking by the Government that 
the payments shall be met.” 

In the financial situation in New 
York, no changes of special interest can 
he detected. Surplus reserves total 
$85,000,000. Last year’s maximum was 
$226,000,c00. - Quoted loan charges re- 
main’at previous comfortable levels, re- 
current foreign borrowing notwithstand- 
ing. 
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Finance in St. Louis. 


On the local Stock Exchange the 
week’s transactions brought no material 
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changes in quoted values. The specula- 


tive demand was neither keen, nor 
large. It reflected the uncertain ten- 
dencies in the New York market. In 
some issues, profit-taking was quite lib- 
eral, but the offerings were easily ab- 
sorbed. Sentiment remained optimistic ; 
it anticipated further improvement. in 
values, particularly after the November 
elections. Brokers feel gratified over 
the slight betterment in the inquiry for 
first-class bonds. They consider it a re- 
liable indication that the reserves of sur- 
plus funds still are uncommonly large 
in St. Louis and vicinity. They let it 
he known, also, that much of the buying 
of interest-bearing issues is for the ac- 
count of parties who have made their 
“piles” in Wall Street and are not in- 
clined to run further risks in specula- 
tion. 


Wagner Electric moved rather quietly. 
Most of the sales were made at 335 to 
345. The total turn-over was ninety- 
five shares. Sixty shares of National 
Candy second preferred were taken at 
8. This price denotes a net yield of 
8.13 per cent, the dividend rate being 7 
per cent. Fifty shares of the common 
were sold at 13.50. Five Central Coal 
& Coke preferred brought 75.50. This 
stock pays quarterly dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. Thus far, 
its quotation has not responded to the 
general uplift, the low notch last year 
having been 75. Ten shares of Ely- 
Walker D. G. common changed hands 
at 150; $4,000 Independent Breweries 6s, 
at 61; twenty-five Union Sand & Ma- 
terial, at 79.75, and one hundred Gran- 
ite-Bimetallic, at 75 cents. 

There was a notably good demand for 
United Railways preferred; two hun- 
dred shares were sold at 17.50, Of the 
$t per cent bonds, $7,000 were taken at 
62.25 and 62.50; a few months ago, sales 
were made at 59. Five thousand dollars 
East St. Louis & Suburban 5s brought 
86. 


The shares of financial institutions 
were in a state of neglect. Thirty Bank 
of Commerce were transferred at 110, 
and twelve Title Guaranty Trust at 
109.12% and 109.50. The quotation for 
State National denoted an additional 
little advance. There is a strikingly ac- 
tive demand for the stock of the Ger- 
man-American Bank, but it fails to 
evoke important offerines 
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Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen’s Bank ............ . 116 ; 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 108% 109% 
State National Bank........ 205 caeeeceee 
Mercantile Trust . See ees 343 
nites FatlWaVG COM... — cosscscsss 4, 
do pfd ‘ 16% 16% 
do 4s BASE SGP 62% 62% 
St. L. & Sub. gen. 5Bs...... 75% 75% 
Compton Heights Bs.......... 101 ccmsaneets 
St Ee & Bit: BS... cscs: 86% 87 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s, $1000 92 Sere 
rhe teh ae, 1s ea ae ee i 
SM. ts Cotton CoMpress:...  .--c----- 38 
inion Sand and Material 80% 82 
Ely & Walker com........... 150 155 
ado tet pid: «.:.i: Sai. | eee 
Cay ROME: cc snncecatcentenreuess RE  eccscccss 
Int. Shoe com ie lees? 98 984 
do pfd. SS eee _....- 109% 110% 
Int. Fur. be oe hal ..... 100% 102% 
General Roofing pfd........ 100% 102% 
Granite-Bimetallic a | meneeeare 80 
American Bakery com...... 13 weer tee 
do 6s EN ne NR Shea. rae 
SR Fae TS Rea eee ea 185 ne 
Hamilton-Brown. ............--. 118 122 
Ind: Brew. tet ofd..:.::....... BOOe. Gureee-ne 
National Candy _com....;..-- 13 14 
‘ee | | ae 2 SR Sean 101 ; 101% 
Bes. BA RO ee ccotetisncesss nese OT Sa es 
Chi. Ry. Equipment.......... 101 102% 
Waener Electric .....:...- aoe 340 345 
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Grand & Olive The Spoken Drama 





BEGINNING SUNDAY MAT., OCT. 15, 


MELODRAMA “ON TRIAL” 


SENSATIONAL 


Novel and Amazing. Unlike Any Play Ever Produced. 
With MITCHELL HARRIS, THAIS MAGRANE and The Players. 
Prices, 75 to 15 cents. Boxes, $1. Seats at Famous-Barr, Grand-Leader 
and Theater. Phones, Lindell 17; Central 17 


Now Playing—*THE CHORUS LADY.” 








JEFFERSON « 


12th and LOCUST 
THE STAR YOU 


JULIAN ELTINGE 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 15, 
Mat. Wed. Sat. Mat., 25c to $1.50. 
Nights, 25c to $2.00. 


ALL ADMIRE 


in “COUSIN LUCY” 


NEW GOWNS NEW SONGS 


DELIGHTFUL DANCES 








This Week—NEIL O’BRIEN’S MINSTRELS 








SHUBERT 


GARRICK 


Chestnut, at Sixth 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 15: 


$1.00 Matinee Wednesday 
Saturday Matinee, 50c to $1.50 
Nights, 50c to $2.00 





LEW FIELDS 


IN THE BREEZY :MUSICAL 


SHOW, 


STEP THIS WAY 





THIS WEEK, “EXPERIENCE” 








COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville— 


Double Headline Bill 


DRESSER-DOCKSTADER 


Song Readings Famous Humorist 





Lillian Kingsbury, in 


ard.” Milton-De Long Sisters. Prim- 
rose Four. Four Meyakos. 
Clarke. Howard’s Animals. 


pheum Weekly. 


Mats. (Except Sat.) 25c-50c. 
Eves. (Sat. Mat.), 10c¢ to 75e. 


TWICE DAILY 








PARK THEATR 
“Miss Nobody From Starland” 


MONDAY, OCT. 16th 


Delmar and Hamilton 





Now Playing—“‘The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” 








GRAND enie on ved wer 


THE GIRL AND THE GIRLS, a miniature musical comedy. 
“PARTNERS” is the title of a very pleasing sketch presented by George 


Fisher and 


GRACE GIBSON, the popular comedienne, in a new act. 
PAUL PEDRINI AND COMPANY, “The Man and the Monk.” 
GREEN, MeHENRY AND DEAN, singers and comedians. 
RAMBLER SISTERS AND PINAUD, singing and talking oddities. 
MAHONEY AND ROGERS, in a “Baseball Flirtation.” 

D COMEDY PICTURES. 


ANIMATED WEEKLY AN 


Company. 








AMERICAN 


MY AUNT FROM UTAH * 


evening’s entertainment, is found 


EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT.. 25 
: STARTING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE AND WEEK 
GUS HILL and SAM WILLIAMS present That Indefatigable Slaughterer 
of Gloom, KATE ELINORE, with Her Own Incomparable Company in 
Farce Comedy with Some Music 
and a Heaping Barrel of Fun 
A Magnificent Scenic Production—Startling Electrical Effects; 
every imaginable ingredient necessary to make up 
in “MY AUNT FROM UTAH” 


an exceptional 











STANDARD 


AUTO GIRLS 4 Daeti’sr 


Special Feature—Capt. Barnett & Son 


The Boys Who Never Grew Up 


2 FROLICS DAILY 
REAL BURLESQUE 





Next—BIG REVIEW OF 1917 
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Answers to Inquiries. 

INVESTOR, St. Louis.——The marked im- 
provement in the valuation of Illinois 
Central is well justified, in view of the 
company’s report for the year ended 
June 30 last, which showed over 10 per 
cent earned on the $109,291,717 stock 
outstanding. It is reasonable to look 
for an advance in the dividend rate 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The current price 
of 109 is not too high; last April, sales 
were made at 113. The best price on 
record—18444—was paid in 1909. In 
that year the late E. H. Harriman was 
buying at about 175 for Union Pacitic 
account. In case of a reaction of a 
few points, you should not hesitate to 
add to your holdings. 

D. B. M., Decatur, Ill—You may have 
an opportunity to liquidate your Good- 
rich common at 85. There’s much favor- 
able talk regarding the company and its 
Earnings “are constantly 
growing. They justify a higher divi- 
dend rate than 4 per cent. A _ serious 
set-back in the price of the stock can- 
not be considered probable in these cir- 
cumstances. In case of a break to 70, 
purchases would be advisable. 

MERCHANT, Fremont, Neb.—Intercon- 
tinental Rubber is not a good specula- 
tion. The possibility of a sharp rise in 
its quotation must be considered poor. 
The last yearly statement disclosed a 
surplus of $535,988, against $145,955 for 
the previous twelve months. Nothing 
has been paid to stockholders since 1914. 

G. S. W., Newport, Ark.—The price 
of the St. Louis Southwestern first 
mortgage 4s should register some ad- 
vance in the next twelve months. The 
finances are mending right 
along. The lately issued yearly report 
showed railway operating income of 
$3,215,253, against $1,682,741 for 1914-15. 
Agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
conditions in the company’s territory 
countenance expectations of further sub- 
stantial enlargement of revenues. The 
bonds should be worth 82 instead of 
76%. 

SpEcULATOR, Grand Rapids, Mich.—In 
the face of the company’s report for 
the eight months ended August 31, there 
can be no doubt that holders of Wabash 
“A” preferred stock will get a divi- 
dend at an early date. The 5 per cent 
is fully earned; also 5 per cent on the 
“B” preferred. The total surplus of 
2,907,000 shows an increase of $4,860,- 
000. In due time, the “A” preferred 
should be rated at 75 to 8o. 

Rex, Toledo, O.—(1) Baltimore & 
Ohio preferred is an investment stock, 
and not overvalued at 75, a price im- 
plying a net return of almost 5% per 
cent. The safety of the 4 per cent divi- 
dend cannot be doubted. (2) Crucible 
Steel common would decline acutely up- 
on definite reports of peace negotiations. 
If you have a profit, take it, and let go. 
(3) International Paper is not a de- 
sirable investment, despite the higher 
dividend rate. At 94 the net yield is 
only 4.25 per cent, the dividend rate 
Over 30 per cent is 
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Hokus—Those two girls used to be 
bosom friends, and now they scarcely 
speak. 

Pokus—What’s his name ?—Life. 
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Clothes 


By Jean Starr Untermeyer 





Since the earliest days I dressed myself 

In fanciful clothes; 

Trying to satisfy a whispering insist- 
ence. ' 

There was so much I dared not give 

To speech or act; 

So I put romance and fantasy 

Into my raiment: 

In that dreamy girlhood 

My clothes were like my thoughts; 

Vague and sentimental. 

They were of misty greens 

And faded lavenders; 

Like cloudy colors in entangled woods, 


Like the budding thoughts of a young 


girl. 


Later on, when womanhood came, 
And Motherhood sat consciously on me, 
I essayed the dignified and noble 

In a trailing gown of gray. 


But Spring came, 

And with it a dress of juicy green 
And tricky yellows, 

With darts of black, 

Like bare twigs showing through bright 
leaves. 
After a while I 

phistication 
Of a gown of black; 
Cut low, swirling in worldly curves. 
And once I dared the long line of the 
siren ? 
In a gown of weird brocade. 


reveled in the so- 


Put these things have not silenced the 
whispers. 

Something urgent wants a tongue. 

My clothes are not me, myself; 

Something real escapes in the translation 
of color and fabric. 


1 think | should go naked into the 
streets, 

And wander unclothed into people’s par- 
lors. 

The incredulous eyes of the bewildered 
world 


Might give me back my true image... . 

Maybe in the glances of others 

I would find out what I really am. 
—From the Poetry Review. 
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Gas Glass 


Fastidious woman, who:long has re- 
quired that her hats and her gowns and 
her equipage upholstery shall match 
her eyes and her complexion, has re- 
cently gone a step further and now de- 
mands that the artificial lighting of her 
home shall be disseminated through 
shades of a tint most becoming to her. 
To meet this demand the gas glassware 
and lighting fixture manufacturers have 
been unusually active this season in 
producing new designs and the 1917 line 
of gas bowl fixtures, domes, s'owers, 
portables, chandeliers and brackets—-ad- 
vance showings of which are now on 
display at the Laclede Gas main office 
vad branches—has many al! but irrcsist- 
ible articles. The Baby 
portable particularly can be 
with glassware to harmonize with any 
decoration or complexion, and the Con- 
ceale will appeal to architects, owners 
and tenants of proposed new buildings. 
The attractiveness of the display is fur- 
ther enhanced by special prices for this 
week only. 


boudoir gas 


furnished 
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To the Man Who Has Been 
Refused Life Insurance 


we would suggest that he set aside the same 
sum, Monthly or yearly, that he would have 
provided for premiums and deposit this money 
in a Mercantile Savings Account. 

@The 3% interest paid will pyramid into a 
mighty big “nest egg” at the end of ten or 
twenty years. Some depositors have been 
following this plan for a long time. 

@/For the man who has a life insurance policy 
there is no better way to provide for the prem- 
iums than by systematic saving. Simply say to 
yourself NOW—I will be a systematic saver 
—and you will be one. 

@Any sum from $1 up will open a Mercantile 
Savings Account. 

































Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection. 






















Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 
part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 


this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 


FOURTH and PINE 

















All the late Cloth j k St 
| BOOKS Pih22 Roeder’s Book Store 
at ::::::: 703 Locust Street 
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New Books Received 


Bossy IN SEARCH OF A Birtupay by Lebbeus 
Mitchell. Chicago: P, F. Volland & Co. 

A charming story of a little boy, told with 
humor and pathos. Decorated by Joseph Pierre 
Nuyttens. 


MULTITUDE AND SoLitupE by John Masefield. 
New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.35. 

A reprint of a novel published years ago, 
before asefeld became famous as a poet, | It 
is a fascinating story of adventure containing 
those qualities which mark the author as a 
shrewd observer of human nature. There are 
a dozen passages of distinguished prose in this 
book—prose surcharged with the stuff that is 
poetry, 

Bopsank by Richard Washburn Child. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.35. 

Small town life as revealed by its inhabitams 
through stories told each other around the stove 
in the back room of the hotel. Anything Mr. 
Child writes is excellently written. 


Tue Rance Boss by Charles Alden Seltzer. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.30. 

A novel of the West, with romance and ad- 
venture and much of life in the open air. 
Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover. 


A Mrs. Jones by Mrs, a S. Pelle. 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.25 

Concerning a loveless marriage on the wife’s 
part, and making the best of it. 


New 


Tue Batuinc Man by Agnes Gwynne. New 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.25. 

A novel with, the scene laid at an Italian 
watering place. Giacomo, the bathing-man, was 
not exactly what he seemed. 

Miss THeoposia’s Heartstrincs by Annie 


Hamilton Donnell. Boston: Little-Brown & 
Co.; $1.00 
A novel of happiness builded around a lonely 
eer and four lively children, Illustrated by 
li 


am Van Dresser. 


CLover AND Biue Grass by Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.25. 

Another collection of short stories by the 
author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,’’ embody- 
ing the same homely philosophy related with 
the same sympathetic touch, 


THe Worn Doorstep by Margaret Sherwood. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.25. 


A pathetic war romance of England. 


A LittLe Book oF Frienps by Harrict Pres- 
cott Spofford. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; 
$1.25. 

The personalities and private lives of a group 
of New England feminine celebrities as maat- 
fested through intimate friendship, A chapter 
is given to Annie Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Anne Whitney, Celia Thaxter, Gail Hamilton, 
Mary Louise Booth, Jane Andrews and Louise 
Stone Hopkins, Rose Terry Cooke and Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Mrs. Spofford’s memories 
of these memorable women are written with a 
fection and in a charming style. 


A New ENGLAND CHILDHOOD by Margaret 
Fuller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.50. 


The true story of the boyhood of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, long known as “the banker- 
oet,” told by one who knew him in his child- 
oon and had been a child in his home place. 
A most attractive piece of literature and a fine 
glimpse into an earlier American household. 


Deer Woops to CiviLization by 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


FROM THE 

Cherise A. Eastman, 
; $2.00 

“The autobiography 6 of a Sioux Indian, the 
nephew of Sitting Bull, his life with the In- 
dians, his years in Dartmouth college and Bos- 
ton University, his work as government physi- 
cian at Pine Ridge agency in South Dakota, the 
story of his marriage, the practice of medicine 
in St. Paul and lectures in the East, etc., down 
to his present activities as the representative of 
the Sioux interests. 


Joun A. Rawiins by James 
New York: Neale Publishing 


Tue Lire oF 
Harrison Maleate 
‘0.; $3.0 

The “e and works of Major-General Raw- 
lins, brigadier-general of volunteers and_sccre- 
tary of state in 1869, by Major-General Wilson, 
who served under him inthe army and re- 
mained his intimate personal friend to the end. 
Rawlins’ military career was so associated with 
General Grant’s that this book is as important 
of one as the other. Portrait frontis- 


a record 
piece. Indexed, 

CAMPAIGNS AND BATTLES OF THE ARMY OF 
NorTHERN VIRGINIA by George Wise. New 
York: Neale Publishing Co.; $3.00 

In the opinion of the publishers, this work 


is fully as important as any six others thes 
may be named that relate to the Civil War. 

the author of “The History of the 1 Boosie ies 4 
Virginia Infantry,’’ himself a Confederate sol- 
dier. Portraits of the author. Indexed. 


McCLELLAN James Havelock Campbell. 
New York: Nebie ublishing Co.; $3.00, 

An authoritative work, a lawyer’s brief, vin- 
dicating the military career of General George 
B, McClellan, by the dean of the Institute of 
Law of the University of Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia. Frontispiece portrait of McClellan. 
Indexed. 


THe WuHitreE SutpHur Sprincs by William 
Alexander MacCorkle. Neale Publishing Co.; 
$5.00. 

The traditions, history and social life of 
the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs related 
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in an engaging manner by a former. governor 
of Virginia. Before the war the chief watering 
pli ace and summer resort of the aristocracy of 
the South, the White has recently revived in 
popularity. 


PAINTED ScENE by Henry Kitchell Web- 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill; $1.50. 


with the theatrical 


THE 
Ster. 

Ten sparkling stories 
world for a background, by the author of “The 
Real Adventure.” Full page illustrations by 
Arthur William Brown and Herman Pfeifer. 


THe Gotpen Apple by Lady Gregory. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons; $1.25, 


A play for Kiltartan children, dealing with 
the adventures of the son of the King of Ire- 
land, who goes in search of the Golden Apple 
of Healing. Both humorous and lyrical, it 
should please grown-ups as well as_ children. 
Brightly illustrated with full-page color draw- 
ings. 

Mount VerNOoN by Paul Wilstach. New 
York: Doubleday-Page Co.; $2.00. 


A history, written with human interest, of 
the home of Washington from the first deed to 
the present day. Profusely and_ beautifully 
illustrated. Indexed thoroughly. Boxed. 


SOMEWHERE In Rep Gap by Harry Leon 


Wilson. New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; 
$1.35. 
A companion volume to “Ruggles of Red 


further hilarious adventures 


Gap,” being the 
Breezy almost to the verge of 


of Ma Pettingill. 
of the cyclonic. 


THe Cas oF THE SLEEPING Horse by John 
Reed Scott. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$1.35. 


_ A swift-moving story of diplomatic intrigue 
in present-day Washington. 

Cotiectep Poems of Arthur Peterson. New 
York: Putnam’s; $1.25. 

A reprint of the poems embraced in “The 
Divan,” “Songs of New Sweden, ” “Penrhyn’s 


Pilgrimage,” and ‘‘Sea-Grasses,’”’ to which is 
added “Waifs” and “The Recluse,” hitherto 
unpublished. 

Tue Caripn’s Secret by M. A. B. Evans. 


New York: Putnam’s; $1.25. 


_A collection of short poems of 
first gives title to the book. 


which the 


THe WonpberFUL YEAR by William J. Locke. 
New York: John Lane Co.; $1.40. 


Another whimsical novel relating the wan- 


derings of an Englishman in France and 
glimpsing the end of the great war. 
THE Ficutinc Man by William A. Brady. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.50, 

The autobiography of an interesting Ameri- 
can from his start as a “peanut butcher” to 
his present success as a theatrical producer, 
told in simple, conversational English. A 
large portion of the book is devoted to pugil- 
ism and the prize ring in an account of how 
Mr. Brady F se thes, and exploited Corbett, 
Jeffries and other champions. 


CariIBBEAN INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Chester Lloyd Jones. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; $2.50. 

A presentation and discussion in untechnical 
language of the varied phases of Caribbean de- 
velopment, social, political and economic, 
especially as they bear upon the interests of 


the United States. Map, index and _ bibliog- 
raphy. 

Six PLays oF THE YIDDISH THEATRE trans- 
lated and edited by Isaac Goldberg. Boston: 


Luce & Co.; $1.50. 

Six plays by four Yiddish dramatists pub- 
lished to show the present stage of develop- 
ment in Yiddish dramatic literature. Each 
is accompanied by a biographical sketch of the 
author. Plays and authors are: ‘‘Abigail,” a 
biblical drama in one act, and ‘Forgotten 
Souls,” by. David Pinski; “She Must Marry 
a Doctor’ by Solomon J. Rabinowitsch 
(Sholom Aleichem); ‘‘Winter” and ‘The 
Sinner” by Sholom Ash, and “In the Dark” 
by Perez Hirschbein. 

Eruics oF Democracy by Louis F. Post. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.50. 


A series of optimistic essays on the natural 
laws of human society by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, presenting economics so 
simply, with argument so closely knit that 
any man may easily grasp it. Almost every 
phase of American life is embraced; some ot 
the subjects treated are: the college graduate, 
the nature of success, great fortunes, depart- 
ment stores, socialism, free competition, the 
laborer and his hire, foreign trade, imperialism, 
universal suffrage, patriotism—all permeated 
with wit and irony. The philosophy of it 
all is that of Henry George, as might be 
expected of a man who founded and for a 
long time edited ‘The Public,” of Chicago. 


Sixty YEARS OF THE THEATRE by John 
Ranken Towse. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls; $2.50. 

One who has been dramatic critic for the 


metropolitan dailies, notably the New York 
“Evening Post,” for forty years, here 
chronicles his memories and impressions of 


the stage during that period. There are nearly 
one hundred engravings, including some of 
once famous actors now almost forgotten. 


Towarps AN ENpuRING Peace compiled by 
Randolph S. Bourne. New York: American 


Association for International Conciliation. 


A symposium of the various peace _ pro- 
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Gouveneur Morris— “Father of the Penny” 


MONG all the framers of the 

Constitution of the United 
States none were more adept at con- 
structive statesmanship than the 
“father of the American decimal sys- 
tem” and originator of the copper 
cent. The finish, style and arrange- 
ment of the Constitution fairly be- 
long to the brilliant and eloquent 
Morris. From his youth to the hour 
of his death he was a devoted and 
dauntless worker for American prog- 
ress. His unrivaled ability as an ora- 
tor was known throughout Europe, 
and his funeral orations on Wash- 
ington, Clinton and Hamilton are 
treasured American classics. Gouven- 
eur Morris was an indomitable sup- 
porter of the Louisiana Purchase. He 
it was who rescued LaFayette from 
prison walls and aided him from his 
private purse. Personally he was 
very handsome; his nature was im- 
pulsive, but his heart was warm and 


Visitors to St. Louis are cour- 
teous!y invited to inspect 
our plant— 
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, Hotel, Club and Cafe 





ANHEUSER?’ BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


generous. He loved society, and his 
hospitality was famous. All his life 
he drank the créative brews of malt 
and hops, and who will dare say 
that it weakened his will power or 
detracted from his success, his fame, 
his glory and his might? It was upon 
the tenets of the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. that Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago founded their great institu- 
tion. During these 58 years they have 
daily brewed from the finest barley 
and hops beers famous for being alive 
with natural force and nutriment. 
Their great brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, purity, - 
ness andexquisite flavor, ex- 
ceeds the sale of any other 
bottled beer by millions of ®t 
bottles. BUDWEISER’S rn 

popularity grows daily, and 
7500 people are daily em- 
ployed to keep pace 
with the public demand. 















310 N. Eighth St. 


‘Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 











Telephones; 


Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Central 377-R 











posals and programs that have been advanced 
during the past two years by eminent econ- 
omists and philosophers of America, England, 
Germany and France, looking to the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. Indexed. 
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When passing behind a street car, 

look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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GAS LIGHTING 
e| * = WEEK = 
A. wr” BE SURE AND SEE OUR 
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fr ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY AND 
/ ne NOTE THE SUPERIORITY OF 

~~ < MODERN GAS LIGHTING 
we 


a 
| SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
\ \ FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 
\ \ 


Nag THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STS. 


Branch stores open evenings. 












Your gas bill carries a coupon of value-read it 
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Something More 
than a String of Cars 
and a Locomotive— 


A steel train plus a service equal to that 
_. found in the great metropolitan hotels. 


Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car accommo- 
dations. The perfection of dining car service. Unceas- 
ing attention for the comfort and pleasure of patrons. 


MISSOURI For tickets, reservations and full information call at or phone 
PACIFIC St. Louis City Ticket Office—31I8 N. B’way. 
IRON Main 1000 Phones Central 6001 


MOUNTAIN 


or address 


' C. L. Stone, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Saint Louis 


Daily from St. Louis 
at 6:25 p.m. 





